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SURSUM CORDA. 


BY AMADEUS, O.S.F. 


Lift up your hearts: give the best to the Lord ; 
Bind not to earth what above should far soar; 
Not in this life may come aught of reward,— 


God, Who is just, keepeth watch evermore! 


What is this world that our hearts should e’er let 
Hope for their happiness rest on a whim? 
Man makes a promise, but man will forget,— 


God will remember; trust only in Him! 


Bury the past; for the future take cheer; 
Have no regrets where they may not avail; 
Lift up your hearts: face another clear year; 


' God is your Helper; His strength will not fail. 


Lift up your hearts: take your crosses each day,— 
Life-tired you may be,—yet, lay them not down,— 
Christ, Who awaits you, once walked the same way; 


Follow His leading till reach you your crown! 














THE TREASURY BUILDING, WASHINGTON. 


THE TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY JOHN MORGAN. 


Among the men who acquired an in- 
ternational importance during the events 
of the recent financial crisis the Hon. 
George B. Cortelyou, Secretary of the 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
First Secretary of the Treasury. 


Treasury of the United States, is per- 
haps the most interesting figure. He 
has had a remarkable career, stepping 
into positions for which he had no spe- 
cial training, and yet proving that he 
is the man for the place. From stenog- 
rapher to private secretary to the Presi- 
dent was the first step in his ascent to 
his present high place. When Presi- 
dent Cleveland discovered him he was 
acting as private secretary to the fourth 
postmaster-general. When invited to 
become stenographer and executive clerk 
at the White House he said: ‘You 
know, Mr. Cleveland, that I am a Re- 
publican?’ “That,” replied Mr. Cleve- 
land, ‘does not make a bit of differ- 
ence.” And he insisted upon making 
the appointment, despite the opposi- 
tion of Democratic statesmen. Cortel- 
you remained at the White House as as- 
sistant secretary under President Mc- 


The Treasury of 


Kinley, and under the present adminis- 
tration was elevated to the office of 
secretary. The next upward step was 
into the Cabinet, as first secretary of 
the new Department of Commerce and 
Labor; and then, in 1904, without any 
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particular political experience, he was 
elected chairman of the National Com- 
mittee of the Republican party—a po- 
sition that called for the exercise of the 
shrewdest political tactics. And to the 
surprise of all Mr. Cortelyou vindicated 











THE SUB-TREASURY, WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
Where Secretary Cortelyou made his headquarters during the recent panic. 





COUNTING GOLD COIN AT THE PHILADELPHIA MINT. 


the wisdom of the choice. His grasp 
of affairs was remarkable. He next 
assumed the duties of postmaster-gen- 
eral, and from the start displayed great 
executive ability in organization. Only 
seven years after he had held the sub- 
ordinate position of assistant secretary 
in the White House he was made Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the greatest 
national treasury in the world, with 
revenues aggregating (outside of the 
post-office department) about $600,- 
000,000 a year. Writing of his record 
a Washington correspondent calls it 
‘“‘a meteoric progress that is without 
parallel in the history of the Republic.” 

Commenting on the reticence that 
seems to be the Secretary’s most marked 
characteristic the Times, New York, 
says: 

“He manifested a characteristic which has 
stayed with him ever since—an aversion to 
language. Whenever he had to use any it 
seemed to worry him. If he had to speak he 
disclosed a superhuman genius for getting all 
that he was obliged to say into the shortest pos- 


sible compass. When he had finished he stopped 
instead of going on. Nobody else has shown so 


much skill in getting a column and a halffinto 
six words. Conversations with Cortelyou were 
usually short, but contained as much informa- 
tion as another man could have dispensed in 
an hour. This accounted largely for the im- 
mense number of conversations he could hold 
in a single day. He is still that way. He al- 
ways will be.” 


A genius for picking out men compe- 
tent to attend to the details of business 
is another of the natural gifts of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and he has 
also a vast capacity for work. Accord- 
ing to the Independent: 


“He is the hardest worker in the Cabinet, 
putting in the most hours and turning off a pro- 
digious amount in every one of them, but he 
never appears to be busy. He is never in a 
hurry. He is an exceptionally handsome man 
and an exceptionally well-groomed man. Hurry 
would be decidedly unbecoming to him. He 
seldom smiles a right hearty smile. His face 
is not built for it. It is too earnest and thought- 
ful a face. But unless there is occasion for the 
other thing, there is always a genial touch of 
something which is almost a smile flitting over 
every feature. He is quiet, demurely dignified 
always. There is an imperturbable self-reliance 
about him which never yields to excitement. 
His black hair, bristling back from his forehead, 
which has made him such an easy mark for car- 
toonists, and his short, black mustache have 
gone gray rapidly, in the last few years, but 
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that is the only sign of the burdens he has been 
bearing. His words and motions are always 
deliberate. His voice is musically low and un- 
demonstrative, but his eyes tell you that he 
fully understands what he is saying and that 
you would better understand. 

He is so gentle about everything and so easily 
approachable that one often fails at first to ap- 





Another writer gives this pen picture 
of Mr. Cortelyou: ‘‘He has reached the 
point of life when a man should be at 
Physically he has the 
His shoul- 


his very best. 
appearance of an _ athlete. 


HON. GEORGE B. CORTELYOU, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


preciate the manner of man he is; but by de- 
grees the powers of good and bad that have 
been brought in contact with him are finding 
him out, and it is whispered—a whisper that 
one who knows Cortelyou can easily believe— 
that the strength of the opposition which is 
constantly developing against him is the result 
of the discovery that he is not a man who can 
be used for dishonest purposes. 


ders are broad and his muscles are well 
developed. He has a strong face—a 
face filled with lines that denote fixed- 
ness of purpose, considerable stubborn- 
ness—but a stubbornness that will yield 
to logic—deep concentration, almost to 
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the extent of absorption, and extreme 
seriousness.” 

The name Cortelyou is of French 
Huguenot origin, but the Secretary’s 
ancestors came to America in early Co- 
lonial days. His father was a friend of 
Greeley, Raymond, Thurlow Weed and 
other famous men, and had one of the 
most beautiful homes on Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn. The future Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was graduated 
from the Massachusetts Normal School, 
and for two years taught stenography 
in New York. 

So much for the history of the man 
who with the President and other mem- 
bers of the Administration worked out 
the plan for the relief of the financial 
situation, and who came from Wash- 
ington to New York to place $25,000,- 
000 of Government funds at the disposal 
of the national banks. 

J. Pierpont Morgan and his associates 
placed $27,000,000 on the floor of the 
Stock Exchange for call loans and ar- 
rested the collapse of prices; John D. 
Rockefeller deposited $10,000,000 in one 
trust company and pledged $50,000,000, 
if necessary, to relieve the strain; bank- 
ers of the highest standing, under the 
leadership of the clearing-house com- 
mittee, co-operated with all these agen- 
cies and succeeded in staying the ava- 
lanche. 

The power and scope of the functions 
vested in the Government at Washington 
‘are known to but the few, though the 
public generally has a vague idea of the 


many branches of the great executive | 


system. Thus, while readers have grown 
familiar with the name of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, there are many who 
have but the most limited knowledge of 
his office or of the working of the Treas- 
ury itself. Second only to the Capitol 


in architectural importance, the Treas- 
ury building stands within a stone’s 
throw of the executive mansion. It is 
an imposing structure of sandstone and 
granite with colonnades and porticoes 
of Ionic columns, and having a total 
length of 450 feet. Such a massive pile 
of masonry should have had a fitting 
setting, instead of bordering on the 
thoroughfare, but it is said that the in- 
tentions of the architect were defeated 
by the impatience of President Jackson, 
who wearying of the-delay in choosing 
a site stuck his cane into the ground, 
one morning, and peremptorily ordered, 
“build it here.” 

The impression given by the building 
is of great solidity and strength, as be- 
comes the bank of the nation, for, while 
a surprising number of activities are 
carried on in the 200 rooms on each floor 
of the structure, it is primarily a financial 
institution, from which flow the ener- 
gizing currents without which the Gov- 
ernment could not be carried on. 

The first treasury was built of wood, 
by George Hatfield, an English archi- 
tect, and English troops set fire to it in 
1814, burning it to the ground. 

Another building was erected for the 
State Department, but that, too, was 
burned, in 1833. Eight years later the 


‘first part of the present building was 


completed. 

The financial struggles of the Revo- 
lution laid the foundation of the Treas- 
ury Department, and to-day fiscal af- 
fairs continue to be its most important 
operations. Prior to the existence of 
the Treasury and the framing of the 
Constitution committees under the di- 
rection of the Continental Congress con- 
trolled the finances of the Colonies. 

Washington was inaugurated in April, 
1789, and on September 2 of the same 
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year Congress passed an act establishing 
the Treasury Department. Alexander 
Hamilton was the selection of Washing- 
ton for the post of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. It was a selection so approved by 
all who knew Hamilton’s abilities as an 
organizer and, financier that the nomi- 
nation was confirmed on the day it reached 
the Senate. Only ten days after his ap- 
pointment Congress requested him to 
prepare a report upon the public credit 
and when Congress met in January he 
submitted his celebrated report “On 
Public Credit,” which laid the corner- 
stone of American finance under the 
Constitution. He set about organizing 
the Treasury and laid his plans so effec- 
tively that despite the developments 
of years and the unprecedented growth 
of the nation comparatively few changes 
have been made in the system he de- 
vised. He seemed to gather in his hands 
all the tangled threads of the disordered 


finances of the Continental Congress and 


of the State, showing how they could be 
woven into a bond of strength and sym- 
metry; he proposed to plant the public 
credit on a firm foundation, and put the 
nation on the high road to industrial 
and financial progress. 

To-day national financial transactions 
involve the receiving and disbursing of 
more than a million dollars each day, 
and in two years as much money is re- 
ceived and disbursed as in the first 
fifty years of the nation’s existence. 
The expenditures of one week exceed 
the maintenance of the entire public ser- 
vice during any year of the first quarter 
century of the nation. 

More than five thousand persons are 
employed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in collecting the duty upon imports; 
and to ensure efficiency in this customs 
department he has under him a corps 


of specially qualified officers, some of 
whom are stationed abroad to expedite 
the transaction of business between the 
importers and the United States. This 
branch of the service also looks after 
the salmon and seal fisheries of Alaska 
and the enforcing of the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Acts. 

The internal revenues service is admin- 
istered with as minute attention to details 
as in the customs branch. - The safe cus- 
tody of the monies received through these 
sources necessitates the maintenance of 
the treasury at Washington, and nine 
sub-treasuries, located in the principal 
cities of the United States, each of the 
latter being under the direction of an 
assistant treasurer. Further deposito- 
ries for funds are provided in the one 
hundred and seventy or more national 
banks. Every dollar of the vast sums 
paid out by these disbursing agencies 
must be accounted for in the auditing — 
of the department. The auditor of the 
Treasury for the post-office employs 
more than four hundred clerks. The 
auditors of the Treasury are under the 
direction of the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury, who is the chief of the accounting 
system. 

This great arm of the national service 
is not only concerned with the direct 
office of the Treasury, but is also a de- 
partment of commerce, maintaining sep- 
arate services under the general title of 
marine departments. The officers of 
the revenue cutter service rank in effi- 
ciency with those of the navy. The 
work of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
the maintenance of lighthouses and light- 
ships, the inspection of steamboats, the 
life-saving service, marine hospitals and 
relief stations, the quarantine system, 
inspection of immigrants, the bureau of 
statistics, and the erection of public build- 
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ings authorized by Congress are among 
_ the many and varied functions carried 
on by the Treasury. 

The mints of the United States are 
also a part of this vast equipment, the 
operations in this branch extending from 
the mines to the vaults of the Treasury. 
Officers receive the metal in its crude 
state almost at the mouth of the mine. 
After leaving their hands it passes 
through the various processes of refining 
until the coins are ready for distribution. 
The crude bullion is received at the assay 
offices, conveniently located, where its 
value is ascertained and payment made, 
after which it is shipped to a coinage 
mint. 

In the days of the late Rebellion 
American currency was conducted on 
a gold basis, but it is rare indeed now to 
receive a gold dollar in exchange; and 
perhaps it is as well for the circulation 
of such a small coin would cause no little 
anxiety. The mint produces one, two- 
and-a-half, five, ten and twenty-dollar 
pieces, the last-named, the double eagle, 
being the largest gold coin in circulation 
the world over. The precious metal 
reaches the mint from California and 
the Klondike. Most of the gold of the 
world is obtained by washing it free of 
the superficial sand and gravel or by 
separating it from quartz. Native gold 
is an alloy, silver, copper and iron are 
often associated with it. California gold 
contains from ten to twelve per cent. of 
silver; that of Australia less than half 
that much; Mount Morgan, Queensland, 
yields a purer metal than any hitherto 
discovered, as it contains ninety-nine 
per cent. of gold, with only a minute 
trace of silver. 

The washed gold is smelted into in- 
gots, those produced, in the United 
States Mint for coining being about 


twelve inches long and one-half inch 
thick. The width varies from one to 
two and one-half inches according to 
the size of the coin to be made and the 
amount of alloy contained. These in- 
gots are tested at the mint for their 
comparative pureness. Yukon gold is 
valued at sixteen and seventeen dollars 
an ounce, California gold from seventeen 
to eighteen dollars an ounce. After 
being again melted and refined it is sub- 
jected to an alloy. The American gold 
coin contains nine parts of gold to one 
of copper, while that of England has 
eleven parts gold and one of copper. 
This alloy is necessary because if made 
of pure metal the coin could not stand 
the rough usage attendant on wide cir- 
culation. The standard metal is then 
melted and run into ingots, which are 
assayed and tested, and, if up to the 
requirement, are passed to the coiner. 
The operators engaged in the mint range 
from laborers to men of the highest 
scientific knowledge. 

Having glanced at the mint and the 
processes of making gold coinage, let 
us follow the course of a piece of paper 
money from its manufacture to its de- 
struction. The process begins in the 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving, a 
branch of the Treasury. Government 
bonds, national currency, postage and 
revenue stamps, military, naval and 
diplomatic commissions, passports, etc., 
are printed here. The actual work of 
engraving the plates is surrounded with 
the utmost precaution, the plates being 
closely watched by day, and locked in 
the safe at night. The original plate 
itself is never printed from. A replica 
is used, as in case of an accident to the 
original plate there would be a possi- 
bility of the bureau becoming a counter- 
feiter, as it would be impossible to du- 
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plicate the original. But if a replica 
should be injured a new one can be 
made from the original. 

The first process witnessed is the 
printing of the notes, the printing being 
done on paper, the manufacture of which 
is a closely guarded trade secret. It is 
delivered in packages of 1,000 sheets, 
and this count of 1,000, begun at the 
mill in Massachusetts, is continued in 
every department of the Bureau and 
after the packages reach the Treasury. 
The printing is done on hand presses, 
each pressman having a young woman 
assistant. Each pressman gets 1,000 
sheets at a time, and each sheet makes 
four notes. A pressman prints five 
hundred a day on one side; and from 
this floor the sheets are sent to one be- 
low where the count is verified. _Num- 
bering machines impress in blue ink the 
distinctive series letter and number of 
each note; the numbered sheets are 
counted for the last time, and wrapped 
in packages of 1,000 sheets each, to be 
taken to the Treasury. 


There are fourteen departments in. 


the Bureau and 1,400 employes, each 
piece of work passing through the hands 
of thirty people. At closing time cus- 
todians verify every count before the 
force is dismissed. 

From the Bureau the currency is 
brought over to the Treasury at nine 
o’clock every morning, a million dollars 
a day, in a wagon built of steel and at- 
tended by a force of guards. It is de- 
livered to the Division of Issue. Three 
experts verify the contents of each 
package, and the sheets then go to the 
sealing-room where the red seal of the 
registrar of the Treasury is stamped upon 
them. The cutting machine cuts the 
sheets into four parts, and in new pack- 
ages of 4,000 bills the currency passes 


to its final counting, each package hav- 
ing been counted by five successive hands. 
The counters are the most expert in the 
service, their marvellous rapidity and 
accuracy being as the work of a perfect 
machine. When counting, the expert 
lifts each note by the upper right-hand 
corner, and not only does she count the 
4,000 notes in the package but also 
scans the seal and detects any imper- 
fection. The average daily volume of 
new money passing through the hands 
of the counters is a million dollars, made 
up of 320,000 separate notes. Every 
package is receipted for by each person 
into whose hands it comes. 

After the final count the sealing clerk 
wraps up the packages in brown paper, 
and seals each package with the Treasury 
seal. At the close of the day the amount 
received by him must tally to a dollar 
with the amount brought in from the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. The 
new money is deposited in the currency ~ 
reserve where it remains for two months 
or more. As a new lot is added each 
day another is taken out, to put in cir- 
culation. A large proportion of this 
money eventually comes back to be re- 
deemed in the Redemption Division. 

Here again great precaution is taken 
to guard against error or loss. For 
every old dollar received a new dollar 
is paid out, and for every new dollar 
paid out an old one must be received. 
The money, brought in sealed packages 
by express companies, is delivered to 
the receiving clerk, who distributes the 
packages among the counters, each one 
of whom receipts for the package given 
to her, specifying the amount it is said 
to contain. After other precautions to 
ensure accuracy have been observed 
the counter takes the package to the 
cancelling machine, and finally delivers 
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‘the cancelled notes to the clerk who 
credits her with the amount received. 
The expert counter must also detect 
counterfeits and “‘raised’’ bills. When 
bad money is detected the bill is stamped 
‘‘counterfeit”’ in letters which cut right 
through the paper. Such money is sent 
back to the sender to trace it if possible, 
and finally reaches the Treasury again for 
investigation by the secret service de- 
partment. 

Each day the cancelled packages of 
the day before are taken to the cutting 
knife—a huge blade which cuts the pack- 
age in two lengthwise. The upper half 
goes to the registrar’s office, the lower 
one to the office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. In each office the half sheets 
are counted, and if this final count cor- 
responds with that of the first expert 
the money is sent to the mascerater for 
destruction. In event of an error being 

_discovered or a bad bill passed unde- 
tected the first counter is held respon- 
sible and the amount is deducted from 
her salary. One million dollars a day 
on an average is handled in the redemp- 
tion division by the women experts, 
reputed to be the most skilled counters 
of worn money in the world. Their 
work is more difficult than that of the 
counters of the new money for much of 
the currency is difficult to handle and 
there is no order of enumeration to guide 
the count. The mutilated currency is 
entrusted to the workers of tried pro- 
ficiency, and in a secluded corner an ex- 
pert in burned money sorts shreds and 
patches. of currency which would defy 
the skill of one less acute and patient. 


She solves problems which are exceed- 
ingly difficult of solution, and with every 
new success comes the satisfaction of 
knowing that some unfortunate person 
had been helped. 

The closely set knives of the mascer- 
ater complete the work of destruction. 
After four days the destroyed money 
flows out as liquid pulp, is screened into 
a pit, and from thence goes to the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, where it is 
rolled into sheets of bookbinders’ board, 
and sold for forty dollars a ton. The 
largest sum ever placed in a mascerater 
in one day was 150,000,000 national 
bank notes and United States bonds 
destroyed June 27, 1894. 

The Treasury is carefully guarded by a 
force of watchmen who patrol the build- 
ing night and day; and police or mili- 
tary aid can be summoned promptly. 
On the outside. watchmen are stationed 
and at five o’clock all doors are closed; 
by six the building is deserted, except 
by the watchmen, and after that hour 
no one is ever admitted except the sec- 
retary, the treasurer, and the treasurer’s 
chief clerk. 

So numerous and so interesting are 
the functions of this great branch of 
the national service that it would be 
impossible to dwell upon even one sec- 
tion in the limited space of a magazine 
article. Visitors-to the World’s Fair, 
at St. Louis, will recall with pleasure 
the fine exhibit made by this depart- 
ment, though doubtless there were many 
who did not realize that the Treasury 
alone controlled so many different activi- 
ties in the conduct of the nation’s business. 


MON 


CAMARADE. 


BY THE REV. JAMES B. DOLLARD. 


The big lumber camp was situated on 
the shore of a large lake, in the northern 
part of the Province of Quebec, and Kar- 
naghan, the “‘greenhorn” Irishman, as 
he viewed the desolate scene, was very 
sick at heart. It was all so strange and 
savage—so different from his own green 
country in the Golden Vale of Tipperary! 
The vast expanse of lake was sheathed 
in thick ice, partly swept clear of snow 
by the wind. The shantymen had told 
him the ice was five feet in depth, but 
surely such a thing could not be! It was 
so clear in ‘places that he imagined the 
water must be very close, and they laughed 
at him when he had checked his steps. 
His work to-day was ‘cutting trails” 
through the bush, in order that the fallen 
timber might be drawn out and “‘skidded”’ 
close to the main track. As he was 
not an expert hand at the axe, he 
liked the job not at all; and watching 
the deftness of the other “lumber-jacks”’ 
he felt himself at a great disadvantage. 
At home in Ireland things had been so 
different with him. There Denis Karna- 
ghan had been a very king among men. 
The big, handsome giant had been a cham- 
pion athlete, with world’s records to his 
credit in heavy-weight throwing. Lovy- 
ingly the old neighbors had christened 
him Karnaghan Buidhe, on account of 
his yellow locks, and a sad day, indeed, it 
was for the whole country-side when the 
train left the little station of Boherna- 
brone, carrying away to America their idol 
and their pride. Karnaghan Buidhe, in a 
bewildered way, watched the teamsters 
with their astonishing loads of ponder- 
ous logs—sixteen feet high every load, 
if a foot—go hurtling down the main 
trail at a dizzy speed. The roadway 


had been carefully built, with snow 
plentifully sprinkled with water on top, 
so as to make a perfect glare of ice, 
and down this devil’s slide the shouting 
drivers whipped their maddened horses 
unmercifully. Once the heavy incline 
down to the lake-level was struck there 
was no such thing as stopping and the 
least swerve towards a deep gully that ran 
alongside the road meant death to man 
and beast! But the trained hands of the 
teamsters never failed, and fear never 
seemed to enter their calculations. 

The foreman, Fortunat Bourbon- 
niere, a tall, dark, scowling French-Ca- 
nadian, drove the men to their work un- 
sparingly. From morning till night he 


_kept them going incessantly, oftentimes 


taking the post of danger himself, to let 
them see he was the “best man,” as 
every foreman must be who tries to con- - 
trol these wild, rough spirits. They 
feared and respected him, for his sinewy 
arm was quick to punish a boaster or 
malingerer. Karnaghan Buidhe had no 
special reason to like the foreman. It 
was true the French-Canadian did not 
join in the rough gibes and practical 
jokes the lumber-jacks practised on the 
new hand, but he, too, seemed to enjoy 
their rough sallies, at meal-time, when 
the discomfiture of the big Irishman 
was most evident. And now as the lat- 
ter leaned idly on his axe, his attitude 
did not escape the vigilance of Bourbon- 
niere: ‘Get to work, dere, you beeg 
Irlandais,” he shouted ‘for I sack you 
to-night, queek;’’ and sullenly Karna- 
ghan bent once more to his uncongenial 
task. 

The long day passed, as every day 
must—no matter how hard—and in the 
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big dining shack the thirty odd men be- 
longing to the camp were seated at sup- 
per. It was a hearty and substantial 
meal, and the way those hungry shanty- 
men made the food disappear would be 
gall and wormwood to the eyes of a.dys- 
peptic. The foreman sat at the head of 
the table, his sharp, black eyes now and 
again taking in the whole scene. 

As usual, the “greenhorn” came in for 
his share of attention from the men. 
They asked him, among other facetious 
queries, was it true that potatoes were 
the only thing grown and eaten in Ire- 
land, and was the pig still the household 
pet. “What I object to in you Irish- 
men,’ said a big shantyman from Maine, 
“is the way you run down the English, 
and are afraid at the same time, to get 
up and lick ’em, like we Yankees did 
long ago.” 

“There are lots of people besides the 
Irish,” answered Karnaghan, ‘‘who would 
like to lick the English but can’t. I saw 
the red flag an’ the red sogers at Quebec 
as I came up. The English licked the 
Canadians, too.” : 

Bourbonniere leaped to his feet. ‘“‘What 
you say? What you say?” he cried com- 
ing close to the Irishman. ‘‘De Eng- 
lish never lick no Canayen—We lick ’em 
way back in turty-seven—we got wat 
you call—Hom’ Rule! I show you how 
_ welick’em!” Grasping Karnaghan’s col- 
lar in his huge hand, the foreman dragged 
Aim to his feet. Then in a twinkling both 
men took wrestling grips. The shanty- 
men, with loud shouts of delight, pulled 
the tables to the side wall and stood with 
backs against them to prevent damage. 

At first the French-Canadian almost 
rushed the surprised ‘‘greenhorn” off his 
feet. The impetuosity of the former was 
indeed well-nigh irresistible, but as the 
wrestling progressed, Karnaghan began 


to rally and soon was even enjoying the 
wild tussle. Steadily he settled down to 
the work, getting his great arms into play 
on the foreman’s body. The rush of 
the latter was stayed—the sweat came 
out on his forehead—his panting began 
to be audible. With astonishment the 
onlookers saw the strong arms of Kar- 
naghan Buidhe slowly but relentlessly 
contracting. The Canadian’s body was 
being pulled together in a ball! Sud- 
denly he was shot upward and came down 
with terrific impact to the floor, the great 
weight of the Irishman above him. The 
fall, hard as it was, would have been much 
harder had not the “greenhorn” par- 
tially checked it at the last. The men 
could see this plainly, but whether the 
foreman was aware of it or not could 
not be known. 

‘It was the first time in his career he 
had ever been put to the ground, and the 
shantymen were breathless, looking for a 
terrible ebullition of rage. No such thing 
occurred. Theforeman got to his feetslow- 
ly, and, without a word, went back to 
his place at the table. In fact never 
again did Bourbonniere make the slight- 
est allusion to the incident. As the days 
passed it was noticed that his counte- 
nance became, if possible, darker and 
more scowling, and the men were driven 
at the work remorselessly. 

It was remarked after this he never 
addressed a word to Karnaghan, nor took 
the least notice whether that individual 
worked or idled. 

The men thought it a bad-sign, and 
that the Canadian was meditating dire 
vengeance. 

Two weeks passed since the scene we 
have described when the manager of the 
lumber company came into camp. He 
appointed another foreman, and ordered 
Bourbonniere, who was a skilled prospec- 
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tor, to take a man with him and go about 
a hundred miles north of the camp to ex- 
amine new timber-limits lately acquired 
by the company. : 

“Ver’ well,’ was Bourbonniere’s laconic 
reply to this command. “I go to-mor- 
row, an’ tak dat man Karnaghan wit’ me.” 

The men were greatly surprised when 
they heard of the choice, and foreboded 
dark things for the Irishman. ‘Shouldn’t 
be surprised if Frenchy comes back all by 
his lonesome,” opined the man from 
Maine. They even warned the Irishman 
that it was risky for him to go, but he 
only laughed at them good-naturedly. 
“Allright, boy,” said the spokesman, “‘it’s 
- none of our business, and it’s your own 
funeral, after all.” 

Bourbonniere attended to getting to- 
gether the necessary outfit, and the next 
morning, on snowshoes, they left the 
camp, striking due north. The Irish- 
man was far from proficient with the shoes, 
having had them on but three or four 
times already, and the first few miles of 
the journey were occupied by the fore- 
man in giving lessons to his companion 
on the proper way of using the shoes. 
Karnaghan was nearly played out when 
they came to a halt for dinner. Tired 
as he was he had to admire the deft- 
‘ness with which the veteran wood- 
ranger got the fire going, the water boil- 
ing, and a welcome and warm repast 
ready in a few minutes. 

Beyond these attentions at meals, how- 
ever, during the days that followed the 
Canadian was silent and gruff, and no 
word passed between the men for hours 
at a stretch. After several days—the 
Irishman had lost all count of them on 
the hard march—they came at last to a 
high bluff, from the top of which they 
could see stretched beneath them the 
new timber-limits. The wood-ranger 


had gone straight for them, as the crow 
flies, though he had never before been 
in these regions. From this vantage 
point he took a long survey of the tim- 
ber lands, making many calculations and 
jotting down notes the while. They 
then descended, and for three days 
ranged in every direction through the 
virgin woods. Never before, probably, 
had the foot of white man trod those dim 
and mighty cathedrals of the primeval 
pines. The deep silence and majesty of the 
forest produced in the soul of Karnaghan 
Buidhe a strange feeling of awe,and he half ~ 
dreaded to behold some gigantic and ter- 
rible guardian of the place step forth to 
bar their progress. Once or twice he 
heard the wind in the pine tops wailing 
a weird lament for the lords of the forest 
whose reign was drawing to a close. 

Fortunat Bourbonniere’s piercing 
glances took in and appraised everything 
with business-like alertness. No dreamer 
was he, and the spell of the forest was lost 
on him. The towering, majestic pines 
represented to the trained eye of the pro- 
spector only so much value in dollars and 
cents to the company for which he 
worked. Already he had calculated what 
it would cost to fell, skid, and drive them 
down stream to the towns. In his mind’s 
eye, already, he saw them stripped of all 
their beauty, riding the turbulent rapids, 
ripped by the merciless saws, and lying 
in huge piles—so many thousand feet of 
uninteresting lumber, in the crowded yard 
of some smoky city to the south. 

The sullen manner of the Canadian 
towards his companion was unchanged. 
He saw to it, however, that everything 
that could be done for his comfort when 
they rested for the night was well done. 
The Irishman was instructed how to 
make his bed of balsam branches, how to 
lie so as to get the most benefit from the 
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fire, and many other lessons in wood-craft 
that were essential to his well-being. 
Once, indeed, Karnaghan got one of his 
feet frozen, and Bourbonniere spent two 
hours rubbing it vigorously with snow 
before he brought back the circulation. 
The sense of direction exhibited by the 
Canadian was an ever-recurring source 
of wonder to the man from Tipperary. 

From the moment they lost sight of 
the camp, Karnaghan was irretrievably 
lost. The foreman on the other hand 
seemed to find the waste plains and the 
heart of the woods an open book for him 
to read. No matter where they went, or 
how far, he easily, at any moment, with- 
out doubling on his trail, found his way 
back to the place whence they started. 
Should the:sun fail him, or be overcast, a 
look at his compass—a short examina- 
tion of the moss on the trees—these were 
enough to give him all the bearings he 
required. He carried a rifle with him on all 
his trips and they had any amount of wild 
game to keep up their strength. Karn- 
aghan noticed that whenever the Cana- 
dian shot at wild grouse he never missed, 
and always sent the bullet through the 
bird’s head, that the body might not be 
torn or spoiled for eating. 

If the Irishman ever had any fears 
with regard to his guide he had dismissed 
them altogether by this time, and was 
thoroughly enjoying {the experience, and 
learning the lore of the courier-du-bois 
from a master of the art. Having satisfied 
himself with regard to the quality and 
abundance of the standing timber, the 
prospector made preparations for the 
return journey. Hre long they had packed 
their little effects, and were soon upon 
the heights again, leaving the wooded 
country and coming to a rough barren 
tract of land they had traversed before. 
Quite a change had come to pass during 
their short delay. Snow-storms, which 


‘ 


‘with the aid of snow-shoes. 


in the shelter of the woods they had hard- 
ly noticed, had covered the land to a 
considerable depth with soft snow, mak- 
ing the walking heavy and difficult even 
Their prog- 
ress was of necessity labored and slow. 
The wild things of the forest, too, seemed 
to be in distress, and they oftentimes 
caught sight of many species of wild ani- 
mals that had lost their customary swift- 
ness of foot. 

One night, as Karnaghan Buwidhe slept 
by the campfire, he was awakened by a 
stark, unearthly sound. Long-drawn, 
weird, abysmal in its savage desolation, 


_ it seemed the very voice of the waste and 


barren plains protesting to the Lord 
against the cruel curse of utter loneliness 
and sterility. The Irishman knew not 
what it was, but an indefinable dread— 
the terror of the primeval man—chilled 
the marrow of his bones. In the morn- 
ing he dismissed the thing as a vague and 
horrible dream and forbore mentioning it 
to his companion. Next evening, as he 
was gathering brushwood for the fire, a 
large, grey animal, indistinct in the twi- 
light passed some distance in front of 
him and disappeared behind a rock. 
Karnaghan casually mentioned the fact 
to the foreman. The Canadian started 
a little, and asked quickly: 

“What he look lak—you tink?” 

“He looked like a dog, with a long tail, 
but a lot bigger than any dog I ever saw,” 
answered the Irishman. 

The foreman laughed. 

“Ha! ha! bon! a beeg dog, you say— 
he what you call him—ldoup—en Ang- 
lish—voila, wolf—he’s one beeg wolf you 
see—a bad place to meet him—no high 
tree to climb—we will see!” 

The subject rested here and was not 
broached again that evening. That night 
the Irishman tried hard to keep awake, 
but unsuccessfully, and in a short time 
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he was enjoying the sleep of the utterly 
exhausted. The foreman did not seem 
to have taken any special precautions 
except to build a larger fire than usual. 


He, too, slept, and soundly,—but were 


his ears, trained to abnormal sensitive- 
ness, listening while he slept? 

Karnaghan Buidhe awoke with a 
shock; and for a moment imagined that 
the demons of the lowest void had hold 
of him. A horrible and continuous how- 
ling, punctuated by the splitting bark 
of the foreman’s Winchester, filled the 
air. He noticed that the fire was out, 
and it was evidently far gone into the 
night. The moon, drawing close to the 
horizon, shone full into the face of the cliff 
against which their fire had been built. 
Fortunat Bourbonniere stood in front of 
the little camp, his rifle blazing into the 
half-circle of an on-coming wolf pack. 
The wolves were dropping fast before his 
deadly aim, but their numbers were great 
and the survivors pressed in relentlessly. 
In less time than it takes to tell they were 
upon the Canadian, and he,’ discarding 
his rifle, snatched his long knife from its 
sheath. As the wolves leaped, the knife 
flashed right and left with wonderful 
power and skill, and at each stroke a 
prowler fell with slitten throat. But the 
odds were too much for even the skilled 
wood-ranger. A large grey wolf, of su- 
perior strength and cunning, leaping from 
behind, ripped the flesh from his fighting 
arm. He barely had strength to change 
the knife to his left hand when his right 
fell limp by his side. With the left hand 
he kept them at bay a few moments, then 
with a great shout that caused the sur- 
prised pack to fall back an instant, the 
foreman turned and running to the cliff 
placed his back against it. 

At this point Karnaghan Buidhe, 
hitherto dazed by the astounding sight, 
took a hand in the fray. With the roar 


of a lion he leaped out, and, grasping the 
empty Winchester by the barrel-end, lit- 
erally waded into the snarling pack. The 
wolves dropped by twos and threes before 
the resistless swing of his mighty arms 
clutching the formidable club. The Ca- 
nadian looked on with amazement at the 
lightning swiftness and crushing force of 
the blows—the accuracy of eye and verve 
of muscle which Karnaghan had acquired 
on athletic fields when swinging the 
heavy “hurling-stick.” A sharp warn- 
ing from the foreman, and the Irishman 
turned in time to crack the skull of a 
large wolf leaping at him from the rear. 
And now the Canadian, having got back 
his breath, came into the fight once again 
with a revolver in his left hand. Four 
wolves fell at his fire before the pack re- 
alized it was beaten. At last a wounded 
wolf ran yelping across the plain, and a 
moment later was joined by the survivors 
of the pack. More than a score of the 
marauders lay dead or dying on the 
snow in the waning of the moon! 
Fortunat Bourbonniere wiped the 
sweat from his brow. ‘“’Pas mal—’pas 
mal!’’ he cried, “it was one great fight, 
dat—but close—ver close, mon ami.” 
Heaping up some brushwood on the 
embers, he soon had a lively fire crackling. 
He filled a little teapot with snow and set 
it upon the fire. From.some place of 
hiding—never at a loss—he produced a 
few long strips of linen. In a short 
time they had hot water, and, with this, 
at Bourbonniere’s request, the Irishman 
washed the wounded arm, bandaging it 
afterwards as well as he knew. The 
wood-ranger’s sullen mood had gone, and 
gave place to a quaint admixture of sad- 
ness and gaiety. His tongue seemed to be 
unloosed, and he talked of his youthful 
days at St. Felice, on the St. Lawrence 
banks, his “ancienne paroisse.”” He talked 
of his mother,—the old Curé,—his school 
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companions, and the Irishman listened 
deeply moved and interested. 

' “And now, voici!—I sing you a song,” 
he continued. “I sing you ‘Collette,’ 
and in good English, too.” 


"Twas at Saint Felice I met 

My sweetheart—ma chere Collette, 

And the glories of her eyes, 

Rivalled summer suns’ uprise! 

Who could think such youth would fade? 
Angels called the radiant maid! 


Ere the last sad moment came 
These the words that she did say: 
“Tl y’a longtemps que je t’aime 


Jamais je ne toublierai!”’ 


Back to Saint Felice I go, 

When the red June roses blow. 

I will pluck from grove and green 
Bouquets for my sleeping queen. 
I will pray that “Le Bon Dieu” 
Call me to His kingdom, too.! 


In my dream last night she came 
Sweet the words that she did say: 

“Tl y’a longtemps que je t'aime 
Jamais je ne toublierar.* 


There were tears in the eyes of the Ca- 
eee as he finished. 
“sing you, too, mon ami.’ 
And Karnaghan sang, oul he could 
think of nothing but snatches of a wail- 
ing ditty full of Celtic longing and despair: 


I would I were on yonder hill, 
*Tis there I’d sit and cry my fill, 
My falling tears would turn a mill! 
’Go dhe thu mavourneen slaun! ** 


T’ll sell my rack, Ill sell my reel, 

T’ll sell my only spinning wheel, 

To buy for my love a sword of steel! 
’Go dhe thu mavourneen slaun! 


* “Long have I loved you, 
Never will I forget you.” 


*k “May you go safely, my darling.” 


es he said, : 


I wish, I wish, I wish in vain; 

I wish I had my heart again, 

And vainly think I’d not complain! 
’Go dhe thu mavourneen slaun! 


For now my love has gone to France, 

To try his fortune to advance, 

Will he e’ercome back?—’tis but a chance! 
’Go dhe thu mavourneen slaun! 


The dawn was breaking when the two 
set out again. Travelling incessantly all 
that day, they were lucky enough to reach 
the big camp at supper time. When For- 
tunat Bourbonniere entered, the substi- 
tute foreman relinquished his place to 
him, and once again the mantle of power . 
fell on his shoulders. For some time he 
ate in silence and preoccupation, no one 
daring to ask him a question. At length 
he was aroused by loud guffaws from the 
other end of the long table. The shanty- 
men were at their old fun of baiting the 
“sreenhorn.”’ The Irishman’s good-nat- 
ured face was crimson with embarrass- 
ment,and he shuffled unhappily in his chair. 

~The foreman stood up and in a few 
strides was close to his late companion. 

The men cowered before the terrible 
look in his eyes! 

“You peegs!”’ he cried, ‘‘what you tink 
you doin’? You see dis man—de first 
man mak’ fun of him, I brak’ hees bone 
lak’ sawdust!—I mak’ hees head one 
punk!—Dis man de bes’ man in camp— 
I mak’ him bes’ lumberman nort’ of St. 
Laurent—You see.” The strident voice 
suddenly became low and tender, and the 
foreman’s arm went caressingly about 
the neck of Karnaghan Buidhe! “Dis 
man here, he what you call mon 
camarade— my chum!” 

For a moment the crowd sat dum- 
founded, then as by an irresistible im- 
pulse the rough ‘‘shanty-men ” leaped to 
their feet and cheered till the rafters rang! 


THE CULPRIT FAY. 


BY DANIEL J. 


A generation ago, “The Culprit Fay,” 
by Joseph Rodman Drake, was a well- 
known poem. To-day there are very 
few persons who are acquainted with it. 
The poem is one which does not deserve 
to sink into oblivion. It is an original, 
fascinating, and delicate piece of work- 
manship. The author was born in New 
York City on August 7th, 1795. He was 
a poet from his childhood. ‘The Culprit 
Fay’? was composed in August, 1816, 
when the young poet was twenty-one 
years of age. He was at the time stop- 
ping among the Highlands on the Hud- 
son. He was walking with some friends 
on a warm moonlight evening, when one 
of the party remarked that it would be 
difficult to write a fairy poem, purely 
imaginative, without the aid of human 
characters. 

When the friends met again a few days 
afterwards Drake read the poem,to them. 
When Drake was on his death-bed in 
1820, his friend, Dr. James Ellsworth De 
Kay, collected and copied all the poems 
of the young man, which he could find, 
and took them to him. “See, Joe,’ said 
he, ‘what I have done.” “ Burn them,” 
was the reply, ‘they are quite worth- 
less,” 

A judicious collection of the poems was 
made in 1835, by Mrs. Janet Halleck 
DeKay, Drake’s only daughter, and the 
wife of Commodore George C. DeKay. 
This collection, printed the following year 
included the ‘The Culprit Fay,’”’ and the 
well-known poem on “The American 
Flag.” It was the only issue of Drake’s 
poems which appeared until 1866, when 
an illustrated edition of “The Culprit 
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Fay ” was brought out in New York, of 
which many thousand copies were sold. 
In 1812 Drake met the poet Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, and the two immedi- 
ately became fast friends. Drake’s 
daughter was named for Halleck, and on 
the death of the young poet, “The hand- 
somest man in New York,” as Halleck 
called him, the latter wrote the touch- 
ingly exquisite lines so familiar to the 
English-speaking world:— 
Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days; 


None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise. 


Nathaniel P. Willis, in his usual ex- 
aggerated, but delightful manner, speak- 
ing of “The Culprit Fay,” says, “The 
man who could read this poem without 
feeling the chambers of his brain filled 
with intellectual incense—without feel- 
ing his eyes warm, his blood moved, and 
his inmost craving of novelty and melody 
deliciously ministered to—does not love 
poetry enough ‘to give a rose-tint to his 
russet cares.’”’ 

The story of the poem is very simple. 
The Fay has committed the offence of 
falling in love with a mortal maiden. 
This offence has so soiled his wings as to 
make them useless, and to put out the 
flame of his fairy lamp. He is sentenced 
by the fairy king to the double task of. 
catching a drop of water from the bow 
which the leaping sturgeon leaves in the 
air, and to relight his lamp with the last 
spark left by a shooting star. 

The development of the story gives the 
poet a fine opportunity to indulge his 
fancy in the realms of fairyland; and 
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having purposely denied himself the use 
of human characters, his exquisite hand- 
ling of the story might be characterized 
as a tour de force. 

The poem opens with a vivid descrip- 
tion of ‘Old Crow Nest” or Cro’ Nest, as 
Drake writes it, on the Hudson River, 
where the fairies meet. The gathering 
of the diminutive throngs, at the ‘‘ middle 
watch of a summer’s night,”’ is brilliantly 
portrayed. The poet takes us at once into 
fairyland. The moon mellows the shad- 
ows on the old Cro’ Nest; we see the noble 
Hudson at our feet. ‘The stars are on the 
moving stream,” and the moon casts 
across its surface “a burnished length 
of wavy beam.” The cricket’s chirp, 
the answer of the katydid, “and the 
plaint of the wailing whippowill,” are the 
only sounds to be heard. There is in- 
tense earnestness among the little mul- 
titude as they hurry to “the moonlight 
glade,” arrayed “in the tricksy pomp 
of fairy pride.” The size of the elfin 
people is indicated by the manner of 
their arrival and the dwellings from which 
they come:— 


They come from beds of lichen green, 

They creep from the mullen’s velvet screen; 
Some on the backs of beetles fly 

From the silver tops of moon-touched trees, 
Where they swung their cob-web hammocks 

high, 

And aes about in the evening breeze; 
Some from the hum-bird’s downy nest— 

They had driven him out by elfin power, 

And, pillowed on plumes of his rainbow breast, 
Has slumbered there till the charmed hour. 


This was of course the hour of the mid- 
dle watch; the wood tick, ‘deep in the 
heart of the mountain oak,” had given 
“twelve small strokes on his tinkling 
bell,” to indicate “the dawn of the fairy 
day,”’. when they were to meet. But 
they do not come now, as usual, to dance 
and sup and drink. 


A scene of sorrow meets them now 
For an Ouphe has broken his vestal vow; 
He has loved an earthly maid, 
And left for her his woodland shade; 
He has lain upon her lip of dew, 
And sunned him in her eye of blue, 
Fanned her cheek with his wing of air, 
Played in the ringlets of her hair, 
And, nestling on her snowy breast, 
Forgot the lily-king’s behest. 
For this the shadowy tribes of air 

To the elfin court must haste away:— 
And now they stand expectant there 

To hear the doom of the Culprit Fay. 


Seated upon his throne, built of spice-. 
wood and sassafras, and curtained about 
with the “tulips’ crimsongdrapecy,”’ the 
culprit at his feet, and the peers ranged 
around, the monarch speaks, with a grave 
brow and severe eye, but with a voice 
softened as in sorrow, and utters the doom 
of the offender. Lucky for him that the 
mortal whom he has loved ‘‘is pure as 
the angel forms,” and gentle, meek, 
chaste and kind. Had it not been for 
this the punishment would have been 
bitter indeed. His purgatory would have 
been well-nigh equal to perdition itself. 
To be tied to the wings of a hornet, 
tossed on the pricks of nettles, to writhe 
under the tread of the centipede, or to 
lie among the carrion bodies of “the 
worm and the bug and the murdered fly,” 
are some of the punishments which would 
have been meted out to the culprit “had 
a stain been found on the earthly fair.” 

Here is the milder decree; and note 
the delightful play of fancy:— 

Thou shalt seek the beach of sand 

Where the water bounds the elfin land; : 
Thou shalt watch the oozy brine 

Till the sturgeon leaps in the bright sunshine, 


Then dart the glistening arch below, 
And catch a drop from his silver bow. 


He is warned beforehand that the 
water sprites will oppose him, and that, 
as they are the rulers of the wave, his 
woodland charms are useless against 
them, yet 
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If thy heart be pure and spirit right 
Thou shalt win the warlock fight. 


But this is only a portion of his pun- 
ishment. 

If the spray-bead gem be won 

The stain of thy wing is washed away; 
But another errand must be done 

Ere thy crime be lost for aye; 
Thy flamewood lamp is quenched and dark 
Thou must re-illume its spark. 
Mount thy steed and spur him high 
To the heaven’s blue canopy; 
And when thou seest a shooting star, 
Follow it fast and follow far— 
The last faint spark of its burning train 
Shall light the elfin lamp again. 


° 

The little sinner bravely accepts the 
decree, and as he is unable to fly, on ac- 
count of the stained wing, he is obliged 
to make his way as best he can on foot. 
He plucks a bell-shaped flower as he 
starts, in which to catch the water-drop. 
After struggling wearily, but gallantly, 
for a long time through beds of fern and 
groves of nightshade, over grass plots 
and patches of azure violets, leaving in 
many places the points of the brambles 
dyed with fairy blood, he at length suc- 
ceeds in capturing and harnessing to his 
use a spotted toad, on which he soon 
passes the “mountain’s magic verge,” 
and reaches the beach of sand. Then 
follows a picture strikingly true and beau- 
tiful: 
Soft and pale is the moony beam, 
Moveless still the glassy stream; 
The wave is clear, the beach is bright 

With snowy shells and sparkling stones; 
The shore surge comes in ripples light 

In murmurings faint and distant moans; 
And ever afar in the silence deep 
Is heard the splash of the sturgeon’s leap, 
And the bend of his graceful bow is seen— 
A glittering arch of silver sheen, 


Spanning the wave of burnished blue, 
And dripping with gems of the river dew. 


The story of his plunge into the river, 
and the fearful assault of the water 
sprites is told in a very spirited manner. 
The poet gives free rein to his fancy, 


and treats his diminutive characters with 
the same artistic fondness that might 
have been displayed towards human per- 
sonages. By this means he succeeds in 
awakening a real and active interest in 
the mind of the reader. His fancy often 
becomes so pictorial as to deserve the 
more dignified name, imagination; as 
for instance when the imp returns to the 
shore from his second attempt, and 


Gashed and wounded and stiff and sore , 
He laid him down on the sandy shore; 
He blessed the force of the charmed line, 
And he banned the water-goblin’s spite, 
For he saw around in the sweet moonshine 
Their little wee faces above the brine, 
Giggling and laughing with all their might. 


The struggle of the little fellow tu 
launch a mussel-shell, in which to make 
his third attempt is very pleasantly por- 
trayed. He follows the sturgeon till he 
sees it pointing its head upward for the 
leap. Then he makes ready with his 
flower cup. I think the description 
which follows is brilliant: 


With sweeping tail and quivering fin, 
. Through the wave the sturgeon flew, 

And, like the heaven-shot javelin, 

He sprung above the waters blue. 
Instant as the star-fall light 

He plunged him in the deep again, 
But left an arch of silver bright 

The rainbow of the moony main. 


It was a strange and lovely sight 
To see the puny goblin there; 

He seemed an angel form of light, 
With azure wing and sunny hair, 
Throned on a cloud of purple fair 

Circled with blue and edged with white, 

And sitting at the fall of even 

Beneath the bow of summer heaven. 


A moment and its luster fell; 
But ere it met the billow blue, 
He caught within his crimson bell 
A droplet of its sparkling dew,— 
Joy to thee, Fay; thy task is done 
Thy wings are puré for the gem is won. 


He finds the return to the shore easy 
sailing. His success has won the re- 
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spect of the sea-nymphs, and they escort 
him to the beach of speckled sand with 
smile and song, on reaching which they 
bid him adieu, kiss their hands to him, 
and drop back into the wave. 

The fairy pauses on the beach only 
long enough to breathe a prayer of thank- 
fulness, and then he spreads his cleansed 
wings and flies back to the elfin court. 

And now begins his second adventure, 
the relighting of his lamp. The micro- 
scopic character of the poet’s fancy can- 
not better be shown than in the deli- 
cately fabricated verses describing the 
preparation of the elf for his starry 
journey: 

He put his acorn helmet o 
It was plumed of the silk of dive thistle down; 
The corselet plate that guarded his breast 
Was once the wild bee’s golden vest; 
His cloak of a thousand mingled dyes 
Was formed of the wings of butterflies; 
His shield was the shell of a lady-bug queen, 
Studs of gold on a ground of green; 

And the quivering lance which he brandished 

bright 

Was the sting of a wasp he had slain in fight. 
Swift he bestrode his fire-fly steed; 

He bared his blade of the bent grass blue; 
He drove his spurs of the cockle-seed, 

And away like a glance of thought he flew, 


To skim the heaven and follow far 
The fiery trail of the rocket-star. 


His passage to the vaulted firma- 
ment is made very unpleasant for him 
by the opposing shapes of air; they cast 
a drizzly mist around him which makes 
him shiver with cold. But although he 
cannot see his way, he pushes on with 
elfin bravery, nothing daunted by the 
airy hands that grasp his reins, or the 
flame-shot tongues and fiendish eyes of 
the malign spirits around him. Up, up 
he goes, swift as a swallow, till he passes 
the moon, and the earth appears but a 
tiny blot on a sheet of azure. 

Suddenly he finds a change in his sur- 
roundings. There is no more opposi- 
sition. He has arrived at the country 


of 2 the sylphs. He sees them gliding 
about, attired in the crimson of sunset. 
A party of them meets him and leads 
him in honor to the palace of the sylphid 
queen. She is reclining under a rainbow, 
and 


She seemed to the entranced Fay 
The loveliest of the forms of light. 


She immediately becomes enamored 
of the little culprit and invites him, in 
the honest, straightforward and sylph- 
like manner, which custom has ruth- 
lessly denied to her earthly sisters, to 
abide with her forever, to lie in fleecy 
drifts, to hang on the edge of rainbows, 
to wear stars for jewels, to bathe in the 
milky way, to dance on the moon, and 
to indulge in many other wild and spirit- 
like pastimes. 

But fair as she was and warmly as she 
sought to win his love, he remained the 
faithful little sinner to the last. And 
here are some lines that possess color: 


She was lovely and fair to see, 

And the elfin heart beat fitfully; 

But lovelier far and still more fair, 

The earthly form imprinted there; 
Naught he saw in the heavens above 
Was half so dear as his mortal love, 
For he thought upon her looks so meek, 
And he thought of the light flush on her cheek; 
Never again might he bask and lie 

On that sweet cheek and moonlight eye, 
But in his dreams her form to see, 

To clasp her in his revery, 

To think upon his virgin bride, 

Was worth all heaven and earth beside. 


He addresses the queen in knightly 
fashion, assuring her that he has sworn 
“to do his sentence-task aright.” 


My honor scarce is free from stain, 
I may not soil its snows again. 


The queen is far more reasonable than 
most queens of romance, or real queens 
for that matter. She instantly allows 
the force of his claim, and sets at work 
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assisting him in the performance of his 
task. She procures a cloud which she 
blesses with charm and spell forshis accom- 
modation, explains where he will meet with 
a star which is about to shoot that night, 
presses his hand, and sends him away in 
a very cheerful and friendly manner. 
He arrives at the “verge of the northern 
sky,” bestrides his fire-fly and awaits the 
shooting of the star. Here the metre 
changes, and we have some very spirited 
lines, as soon as the star “bursts in flash 
and flame.”” It-has a genuine ring, and 
even recalls Shelley whose “Cloud,” had 
not yet been written: 


As swift as the glance of the arrowy lance 
That the storm-spirit flings from high, 

The star-shot flew o’er the welkin blue, 
As it fell from the sheeted sky. 


As swift as the wind in its trail behind 
The elfin gallops along. ; 

The fiends of the cloud are bellowing loud, 
But the sylphid charm is strong; 

He gallops unhurt in the shower of fire, 
While the cloud fiends fly from the blaze, 

He watches each flake till its sparks expire, 
And rides in the light of its rays. 

But he drove his steed to the lightnings’ speed, 
And caught a glimmering spark; 

Then wheeled around to the fairy ground, 
And sped through the midnight dark. 


All that remains is for the fairy mul- 
titude to hail the return of the heroic 
little culprit; which they do with a good 
will, and they sing and dance and play 
till “a streak is in the eastern sky,” 
when they flit and fade. And now, 

The hill tops gleam in the morning’s spring, 
The skylark shakes his dappled wing, 


The day glimpse glimmers on the lawn, 
The cock has crowed and the fays are gone. 
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THE BROWNINGS IN ITALY. 


BY E. M. LYNCH. 


Mrs. Browning immortalized her home, 
that of her husband and of their child, in 
“Casa Guidi Windows.” Florentines, full 
of gratitude to the poet for her sympathy 
in troublous times, placed a tablet on the 
house she occupied. The street is typical 
of the streets of most of the Tuscan towns; 
but it is rare to see one of them peopled 
only by a priest, a strolling musician and 
a boy. As a rule an Italian street teems 


with life. Reminders of past customs 
greet one here and there, picturesque 
features that had withal a practical use. 
Take, for instance, the old torch-holder. 
The ring attached to it was placed there 
that a horse might be tied to it. This par- 
ticular torch-holder is to be found on the 
wall of a Florentine palace. In olden 
times there were many such holders, gen- 
erally made of beaten iron, and they had 





BROWNING’S FAVORITE RESORT, THE LOGGIA AT ASOLA. 


their uses when great cavaleades went 
through the streets at night, and the 
torch-bearers led the way, sometimes on 
horseback and sometimes on foot, plant- 
ing their flaming brands here and there 
to light the streets. 

At Arezzo, where Browning laid the 
greater part of the scene of “The Ring and 
the Book,” a statue represents an Aretine 
duke who had been a _ benefactor to 
Arezzo. In later times the people of his 
city desired to raze the statue to the ground 
in a fit of mistaken fury. Regarding 
this statue Giuseppe Caponsacchi, in his 


speech in ‘‘The Ring and the Book,” says: 


He spent to the last doit 

His bishop’s revenue among the poor, 

And used to tend the needy and the sick, 
Barefoot, because of his humility. 

He it was,—when Grand Duke J’erdinand 
Swore he would raze our city, plough the place 
And sow it with salt, because we Aretines 
Had tied a rope about the neck, to hale 

The statue of his father from its base 

For hate’s sake,—he availed by prayers and tears 
To pacify the Duke and save the town. 

This was my father’s father’s brother.”’ 








Mrs. Browning’s poetry is less in vogue 
than it used to be; but what memorable 
passages are contained in her works, what 
inspiration in her “Sonnets from the 
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Portuguese,” what noble preaching of 
“the gospel of work,” and the dignity of 
woman, in “ Aurora Leigh!”’ What a gift 
to the world is her page: “The Great God 
Pan!” Yet, even in the heyday of the 
poet’s popularity, Sara Coleridge (whose 
critical faculty has been extolled) cried 
out upon what she called “the bodily 
organism”? of Mrs. Browning’s writings. 
In many passages this censor finds ‘‘ex- 
pressions that are very faulty; images, 
forced and untrue; situations, unnatural 
and unpleasant ;—whereas poetry should 
carry with it an influence and impression 
of delightfulness.”’ 

Can it be that a poet in the family may 
warp judgments in regard to poets who 
are not relatives? 

It is difficult to realize that Robert 
Browning and his wife purposely with- 
held criticism of each other’s work, but 
such is undoubtedly the case. Neither 
saw the other’s poems until they appeared 
in print. As Browning’s influence on his 
wife’s later writings is so strongly marked 
this designed abstention from consulta- 
tion is all the harder to realize. 

Browning’s firm belief was that the 
main object was to get a thing sard, fling 
it forth, small matter how. Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s attention to form, never a very 
marked characteristic of hers, was, 
roughly speaking, more noticeable be- 
fore Browning rose above her horizon, 
most of her early work being more fin- 
ished and smoother than the later poems, 
with the exception of the famous “‘Son- 
nets.” 

It has been said that all that is neces- 
sary to a writer’s success is “to have 
something to say, and to say it well.” 
Browning declared that the first half of 
the saying was the all important part. 

An acute and generally highly sympa- 
thetic critic of the two Brownings wrote 


years ago: “In his quality of mercy 
Browning is without stint. His humanity 
is never at fault, while on the contrary 
the author of ‘Aurora Leigh’ appears 
somewhat to lack this noble charity. 
Her womanly nature (?) leads her to hate 
the sinner, and to scold him overmuch. 
Mrs. Browning’s impatient scorn of all 
narrowness is apt in itself to be narrow.” 

Is not the “ womanly nature,” contrari- 
wise, held to be especially forgiving? 
And sinners are surely the better of plain 
speaking. As for the poet’s “scorn of all 
narrowness,” that surely did much good 
in her world. A real blot on her work, 
however, does exist. It is her anti- 
Catholic bias. . 

In the last years of his life, when 
Browning had become a “lion” in Lon- 
don society, he sought quiet, more and 
more sedulously, for his summers. Asola 
and Mrs. Bronson’s villa there were free 
from the interruptions that would have 
beset him in the cosmopolitan resorts of 
fashion, and when the poet visited his 
friend the loggia was his special resort. 
The drawing shows the spinet on which 
Browning used to play. It is of the 
essence of a loggia to be open to the air 
on one side. The title of one of Brown- 
ing’s volumes is taken from this pleasant 
retreat. Was it not “Queen Cornaro”’ 
who enriched the Italian language with 
the word asolando: i. e., to waste time 
pleasantly, to idle happily? Thus we 
may see Asola was a holiday haunt long 
before our poet lived. His visits with his 
sister to their American friend in the 
Engadine, were also tranquil, for her 
villa stood apart “from the maddening 
crowd;” and there also his desire for 
privacy was known and respected. 

Browning’s first biographer, Mrs. Suth- 
erland Orr, recalls the poet’s delight in 
two remote mountain places. In these 
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high alpine summer resorts—St. Pierre 
la Chartreuse, and Gressoney St. Jean— 
Browning feared no intrusions of those 
dreaded “persons of importance’’ (and 
umportunate nobodies) who “crowded life 
nor let him feel alone,” in London. 
It is true that 
there was a 
crowd at Gres- 
soney each Au- 
eust, but that 
crowd was ex- 
clusively Ital- 
ian, and it re- 
garded the poet 
and his sister 
simply as for- 
eigners, ‘aliens 
in race, lan- 
guage and re- 
ligion’’—to use 
Lord Chancel- 
lor Lyndhurst’s 
description 
of the Irish in 
the British Em- 
pire. So lit- 
tle was Brown- 
ing’s person- 
ality realized 
in Gressoney 
that a short 
time after the 
poet’s. death 
a traveler in- 
‘quited at what 
had been their 
hotel, if Robert 
Browning and his sister had not stayed 
there,,and truly it was as if no such 
visitors had ever passed that way. <A 
hope that his autograph might be found 
in the visitor’s book was quickly dis- 
pelled. A snow wraith could not have 
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vanished more completely from the Val 
du Lys than the remembrance of Brown- 
ing from the local hostelries. Yet he 
stayed at Gressoney in 1883, and in 1885, 
and so loved the grand scenery, the 
peaceful valley with its vividly green 
pastures run- 
ning up to the 
glacier’s edge, 
and the exhil- 
arating breezes 
that blow 
off the perpet- 
ual snows, that 
each year he 
stayed on until 
the short life of 
the flowers, and 
the warmth, 
were past. On 
both occasions 
he was caught 
by winter’s 
first advances. 

When the 
weather breaks 
in the high 
Alps in Sep- 
tember at 5000 
or 6000 feet 
above sea level 
there descends 
at once upon 
the valleys 
a fiercer win- 
ter than ever 
visits the sunny 
south. The road 
from the Val d’Aosta, through the Val 
du Lys, dates only from the second or 
third of the visits of Queen Margherita 
to Gressoney. When the poet and Miss 
Browning left the place in the early 
October of 1885 Mrs. Orr records that 
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they walked down,—a “hard trudge of 
seven hours to San Martino d’Aosta, 
without one atom of refreshment or a 
minute’s rest,”’—a great feat for two 
elderly people. They could not travel by 
any covered vehicle in those roadless 
days; and long rides on mule-back tired 
Miss Browning more than the “seven 
hours’ trudge.”” To mount the long steep 
valley she had perforce to ride, and it was 
her fatigue alone that prevented Brown- 
ing from projecting a return to his be- 
loved Monte Rosa. 

Both St. Pierre la Chartreuse and 
Gressoney St. Jean are far removed from 
the resources of civilization. Those who 
remain late in the autumn in such high 
places risk being snowbound for an indefi- 
nite time; but Browning’s biographer says 
that the ‘drawbacks which might easily 
have become dangers weighed with him”’ 
not at all! 

In writing of his invalid wife, Mrs. Orr 
described Browning as “ Pathetically un- 
used to illness,” a curious objective to 
use in this connection. He was, in fact, 
magnificently robust and healthy and 
happily ignorant of all that appertains 
to sickness as far as he himself was con- 
cerned. 

It seems strange that Browning who 
was so light-hearted in society should 
absolutely shun it for part of each year, 
but he worked hard in his summer eyries. 
Although he appeared to enjoy dinner 
parties and the whirl of the London sea- 
son’s gayeties, it is on record that a cer- 
tain shyness would hold him at a recep- 
tion, hesitating even after his name was 
announced. He impressed those who 
were so happy as to meet him as a typical 
“diner-out,’’ enjoying the talk and the 
entertainment generally, and contributing 
his cheerful part to the conversation. 





AN OLD TORCH-HOLDER. 


But it was as a pleasant man-of-the- 
world, not at all as a poet or even as a 
literary man, or a sayer of good things 
that he impressed people. Many have 
remarked on hearing who had been their 
fellow guest: ‘‘I took him for a very 
successful and a very agreeable stock- 
broker.”’ Nevertheless his highly-strung 
nature had “the defects of its qualities”’ 
and he suffered and confessed that he 
suffered from a nervousness from which 
ordinary men are wholly free. An account 
of the poet’s methods of work has ap- 
peared on good authority, and this ner- 
vousness was said to show itself in a 
facility for being upset—and rendered 
incapable of concentration upon a task— 
by small interruptions, casual meetings, 
or even the dread that his routine might 
be interfered with. 

It would seem that a greeting or a 
morning call of no particular interest in 
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itself would have the force to break up a 
train of thought and send the poet’s 
ideas flying in all directions. Perhaps this 
was in part because he was of a respon- 
sive nature, and it was his wish and his 
habit to meet acquaintances more than 
half way. It was certainly due in part 
to the strange timidity, shyness, nervous- 
ness—call it what you will—underlying 


It may be well to quote “ Prospice”’ 
here in illustration, although it is so 
well known: 


“Pear Death?—to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 
When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 
The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe; 
Where he stands, the Arch-Fear in a visible 

form, 
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his nature. A “strange timidity,’’ indeed, 
in the character of a truly brave man, 
=£0f 
“One who never turned his back, but marched 
breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 


Never dreamed, tho’ right were worsted, wrong 


would triumph; 
Held, we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
sleep to wake.” 


In ‘“Prospice” Browning uttered his 
innermost thought, and that thought is 
surely one of the greatest courage. 


Yet the strong man must go: 
For the journey is done and the summit at- 
tained, ; 
And the barriers fall, 
Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be 
gained, 
The reward of it all. 
I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! 
I would hate that Death bandaged my eyes, 
and forbore 
And bade me creep past. 
No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my 
peers, 
The heroes of old, 
Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s 
arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold.’ 
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For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 

And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices that rave 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

O, thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest!’ 


There is a clever observation in Mrs. 
Andrew Grosse’s ‘‘Red Letter Days”’ 
regarding Browning, of whom she has 
much to say: “Even against the canons 
of good taste the style remains something 
inherent to every original mind. It is 
like the wart on Cromwell’s face,—it is 
there, but you must be a poor creature 
indeed if you can see nothing but the wart. 
Miss Cobbe’s only recorded criticism 


on Robert Browning’s poems is that ‘to 
read them is like riding in a hansom cab, 
with a lame horse, over a rough road.’ 
But,” adds Mrs. Grosse, “there is a glori- 
ous landscape beyond the hedge. As 
time goes on Browning’s poetry proves 
more and more stimulating to his critics 
and admirers. Out of every three who 
read him, two at least are seized with the 
desire of explaining him to the world, 
but unless the reader has an assimilating 
power within him all these patent 
digestors do no good.” 

Otherwise, as Crocker said of Warbur- 
ton’s commentaries on Pope: “Egad, 
the interpreter is the harder of the two!”’ 








SAINT CECILIA. 


“Down through a path where centuries are sleeping, 
She comes to consecrate this age so cold; 
We stop, amidst the clamor and the hurry, 


To crown her as the angels did of old. 


And like the music from her viol floating, 
Her spirit soothes and elevates the soul, 
With triple power of saint, musician, woman, 


She holds us in a gentle, sweet control.” 
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THE DIARY OF AN EXILED NUN. 


TRANSLATED BY DANIEL F. DESMOND. 


Cuaprer 1V.—Continued. 


Monday, May 9. 


I continue to note the dark prospects 
of our dear Sisters. 

Sister Margaret Mary desires to insti- 
tute a course in this very neighborhood. 
She, like Sister Mary Elizabeth, will re- 
turn to the secular life. 

And the two dear little novices who 
beg with tears to pronounce their vows; 
poor things! They will go back to their 
families, deprived of our great consola- 
tion of being irrevocably the spouses of 
Our Lord. Sister of the Nativity, who 
belongs to a large family, will certainly 
be well received. Her home-coming will 
mean some economizing on the part of 
her parents, but this bright, energetic 
child will put her hand to anything to 
help them. 

Little Sister Mary Agnes will also go 
to her parents’ home, and there will be 
as in the past the object of most affection- 
atelove. She will be surrounded by com- 
fort and luxury. For along time she was 
the only child; now she is the elder sister 
of a brother twelve years younger than 
herself. What future does God reserve 
for these two novices? 

I, too, shall return to my family. In 
the eyes of the world, in the eyes of those 
who have only a superficial acquaintance 
with this spiritual life, in the eyes of those 
who have not tasted of the close intimacy 
with Christ, I shall be perfectly happy. 
Indeed, I still have my parents, and love 
them with all my heart and soul. Yes, I 
love them tenderly, passionately, just as 
I have always. loved them. To this 


love I owe my only struggle and my only 
fears at the novitiate. While to others 
poverty, early rising, the rule and long 
hours of prayer, were a source of suffer- 
ing, to me they brought nothing but joy, 
but the anguish I have endured in not see- 
ing my parents God alone knows. Even 
now the days when I can see them at the 
parlor are days of such joy that I think 
of them during the whole fortnight. When 
they leave me, they leave me in tears. I- 
have two brothers, the younger a priest, 
the older a married man. The older one 
who is my twin, has already given me four 
little nephews and nieces. Then I have 
a sister who is a childless widow. I give 
to these brothers and my sister the same 
tender affection which I feel for my par- 
ents. How often have I heard it said 
at the Priory: ‘‘Oh! your parents, 
brothers, and sister, are everything to 
you.” This is true; but for God I have 
left them all. Now I am bitterly sad 
because God returns to me all that I have 
laid at His feet, because He takes from 
me the cloister and the religious life. 

For all that, I must not complain, be- 
cause I have the consolation of knowing 
that my parents are happy to receive me. 
Why should I not have courage? 

It will be necessary to find some work. 
My father, a former magistrate who ten- 
dered his resignation when the decrees 
of 1881 were passed, has been a long time 
without finding an occupation, and econ- 
omy has not forestalled the dwindling 
away of his scanty resources. By dint 
of hard and poorly requited labor he sup- 
ports my mother and sister. Very mod- 
est living, therefore, is what to expect at 
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our home. I do not wish, nor ought I, to 
be dependent upon my parents. They 
shall receive me most kindly: No words 
shall come to the lips or thought to their 
hearts, having the least semblance of re- 
proach or regret caused by my presence. 
Nevertheless I will not be the occasion 
of more work for my father or of incon- 
venience to my family; I will look for 
something to do. 

Everything, even the impossible, will 
be attempted to keep our lay Sisters. in 
religious life. It is said, however, that 
Sister Mary wishes to return home. This 
report troubles us because it is of her 
that we have our misgivings. 


CHAPTER Y. 


First Communion—Trip to Belgium— 
Canonical Visit of Reverend Father Su- 
perior—Removal—Reign of Sadness— 
Another Visit to Belgium—Purchase of 
a House—Agony. 

Tuesday, May 10. 

Last Sunday evening the children en- 
tered upon retreat in preparation for First 
Communion. Counting those who are to 
celebrate the anniversary of their First 
Communion of last year there are twenty- 
three. In the hall where the exercises 
are held one feels an indescribable im- 
pulse to prayer—everything is so simple 
‘and pure. At one end of the room we 
have erected an exquisite little altar 
covered with white muslin and ornament- 
ed with flowers and foliage. The fervor 
and devotion of the children is spent in 
great measure in efficacious prayers for 
their Mothers of the Priory. It delights 
us to see them pass along in their white 
veils, the eyes cast down, and a smile of 
rapture on the lips. A happy day, the 
happiest day of their lives! The hap- 
piest? No, not for all, perhaps. For 
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among their number Our Lord may have 


chosen one virginal soul to “follow the. 


Lamb whithersoever He goeth;’’ and for 
the religious the day of self-oblation is 
the happiest; I mean the day of profes- 
sion. 

Thursday, May 12. 


First Communion Day! This is the 


gladsome day of the year at Notre Dame 
du Prieuré. There is a respite from tears 
and anguish, because to-day we must for- 
get ourselves and rejoice with our chil- 
dren. Pure, all white, their faces radiant 
with the joy of some bright internal con- 
templation, their lips revealing by their 


- smiles a feeling of great happiness, our 


children fill our hearts with an almost 
heavenly joy. : 
Friday, May 13, Confirmation. 


Vent, Sancte Spiritus. Come, Light 


of souls, come, send Thy beams into the | 


hearts of our children; produce in them 


souls of deep faith, souls aglow with love, 


for God and France, upright souls, brave 
souls of duty; make these little Fran- 
caises worthy to restore the honor of 
ancient days and the prestige of bearing 


the grand title, Hidest Daughter of the | 


Church. 

Vem, Sancte Spiritus. Come, Father 
of the poor, Divine Consoler, our repose 
amid labor, our solace in the storm of 
affliction! Come, oh! come, for without 
Your divine succor we shall be unable to 
bear the burden You place on our weak 
shoulders! 

This evening, when the ceremony of 


Confirmation had been completed, the — 


Bishop came to us in the entertainment 
hall, now a veritable arbor with its pro- 
fusion of flowers and ivy. After the 
children had done with the songs of the 
solemn reception and were gone from the 
hall His Grace spoke a’ few words to us. 
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“It is the express desire of the Holy See,” 
- said he, “that the religious remain in 
France. What would become of the sick 
and the poor if those who are now their 
sole friends betake themselves to foreign 
parts? I know,” he added, with a touch 
of pity, “that your religious life is at issue, 
the life of prayer in the cloister, and if I 
had to choose I, too, would hesitate. 
Hence I cannot advise you.”” His Grace 
does not approve of a religious going 
alone to live either with friends or in a 
small apartment. ‘Why that would 
surely be for many the end of religious 
life, and that must not be.” 

It is all right for the Jesuits and the 
others who are partof asolidly established 
organization, but even for these such a 
life is oftentimes regrettable. 

What then are we to do? We will in- 
crease our fervor, be more generous in 
our mortification; we will make in com- 
mon at the evening recreation a novena 
to the Holy Ghost. 


Monday, May 16. 


The Assistant Superior and Mother 
Saint Stephen left this morning for Bel- 
gium. They are to visit Mr. F. R.—to 
ascertain whether or not, no matter what 
the cost or what the distance from church, 
he wishes to lease or sell his villa. 


Wednesday, May 18. 

The day was going on in its peaceful 
monotony when suddenly, at about 
twenty minutes after five, the house was 
filled with quick, uninterrupted peals of 
the community bell—thirty, fifty, eighty 
times, and still more.often did it sound. 
General consternation—opening of doors 
and the appearance of dumfounded per- 
sons. What is going on? What was all 
the trouble about? Was there a fire? 
An officer? A government agent? No, it 


was Reverend Father Superior who had 
come unexpectedly and wished to see the 
entire community. 

With troubled minds we immediately 
assembled in the chapter hall. You will 
see that there was no need of all this 
fuss. Knowing that we had not as yet 
secured a refuge abroad and believing 
that our house would be closed before the 
first of August, (what pessimism!) Father 
Superior decided to make his canonical 
visit to the Priory. He will hear us in- 
dividually for the purpose of learning and, 
as the case may be, of approving the plan 
of life adopted by each religious. Thus 
he will be able to account for all at the 
moment of expulsion. This plan of 
Reverend Father Superior is indeed just 
and despite the uneasiness caused by this 
untimely clanging and this solemn council 
we are most grateful for his devotedness. 


Friday, May 20. 


Last evening our travelers returned 
from Belgium. . At M— they met an 
excellent priest, who promised that if a 
neighboring priest could be secured to 
say Mass weekly he would obtain per- 
mission from his bishop to keep the 
Blessed Sacrament with us. As to the 
proprietor—he holds out for three hun- 
dred and twenty dollars. Our Mothers 
offered two hundred and twenty dollars, 
and then two hundred and forty; they 
did not dare go any higher. They found 
that the property was very suitable, but 
of course the rent is too much for us in 
our present position. In any case Mr. 
F. R.— has given his word not to make 
any deal with other prospective tenants 
without consulting us beforehand. 


Sunday, May 22. Feast of Pentecost. 


Wonderful feast—not only a symbol 
but also a reality! Would that we could 
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have shared with our dear Mary and the 
Apostles in the cenacle the graces of 
Pentecost! Would that we* could have 
received the Holy Ghost with the plenti- 
tude of His gifts! We stand in great need 
of strength and light. 

The Fathers who live near the villa of 
Mr. F. R.— have written to our Mother 
a letter full of kindness and zeal. They 
will come to our convent to say Mass 
twice each week, on Sunday and on any 
other day we desire. We shall also be 
able to obtain from His Grace the per- 
mission to have the Blessed Sacrament. 
So, in the end, after the long siege of 
worry and sorrow, if we can lease this 
property it is here that all will go, all our 
Mothers and Sisters who will have to 
leave the country. Then we hope to keep 
afew French pupils. Thus we would have 
another little Priory, an isolated patch of 
French territory where we could con- 
tinue doing good, where we could keep 
intact this life of recollection and devo- 
tion. I say ‘‘we,” because I hope to be 
of the happy group that goes there—if 
not in the beginning at least later on. 

Friday, May 27. 

Yesterday at the academy should have 
been a holiday in honor of the directress 
of studies, a full holiday with feasting, 
games of hide-and-seek, comedies, etc. 
Some days ago the children asked of us 
permission to arrange the programme: 
they wished to give us a surprise. What 
shrewdness on their part! Yesterday 
when all were assembled in the large hall, 
they presented us with a rose-colored 
heart on which were inscribed the words 
“For our Mothers.’ Mother Superior 
opened the heart; it contained the names 
of the children and a small collar made of 
gold pieces. The dear young souls threw 
themselves into the arms of their teach- 


ers. Was this not a noble pledge of love? 
The children in their generosity were set . 
upon sacrificing their full holiday and no 
persuasion on our part could induce them 
to give in. 


Thursday, June 2. Feast of Corpus Christi. 


After High Mass the impressive cere- 
mony of the reception of the Children of 
Mary took place in the small inner chapel. 
How clearly did the emotion of their 
pure souls reveal the consciousness that 
very soon their academy life was to be 
broken asunder, that the Priory house 
was soon to be vacant, and then sold to 
some stranger or another. No longer 
would they be able to come, as was the 
joy of the graduates, to visit their teach- 
ers, their younger companions and the 
scenes of their brightest days. 


Thursday, June 7. 


Some one says that an available estate 
has been found, and that the matter is 
under serious consideration. The grounds 
for the report seem to be strong; Mother 
has been observed carefully scrutinizing 
two maps, and at three different occa- 
sions during the time of silence she has 
been seen talking with the Assistant — 
Superior. Matters, therefore, seem to be | 
taking a serious aspect. 


Friday, June 10. Feast of the Sacred Heart. 


Our celebration of the feast of the 
Sacred Heart was as brilliant as we could 
make it. The cloisters decked with ivy | 
and moss told of the spirit that pervaded 
the house. The procession with its rich 
banners, the children shrouded with their 
long white veils, and the oriflamme car- 
ried by each, presented a pleasing spec- 
tacle. Slowly the long line of chanters 
passed through the shady byways of the 
garden, until the statue of the Sacred 
Heart was reached. What a picture we 
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must have made! To-day the statue it- 
self with its background of foliage and 
roses was more conspicuous than usual. 
- Before it we all knelt, teachers and chil- 
dren alike, and having ceased our chant, 
recited together the act of consecration 
of France to the Sacred Heart. Surely 
we must have attracted to France and to 
ourselves the attention of the angels, we 
must have excited Our Lord to pity. 

Sacred Heart of Our Saviour, save 
France. 

Saturday, June 11. 


Here we have some news. In C—, a 
place in Belgium, there is a large house 
offered for sale at twenty-eight hundred 
dollars. There is a productive garden on 
the premises, the church is right at hand, 
and conditions are favorable for taking 
in French and other children as pupils. 

This evening Mother besought us all to 
begin a novena to the Sacred Heart, ask- 


ing for guidance in the matter. Mrs. E—- 


suggests that she go alone to the house 
at C— and another at D— in order to 
spare Mother the fatigue as well as the 
expense of travel. 

Three or four days ago the Committee 
of Senators in charge of the project 
against the Congregations achieved their 
purpose by a vote of eleven against four. 


Monday, June 13. 


We have begun to move! It is neces- 
sary to place with friends, until foreign 
shipment is possible, our household fur- 
niture, our linen, our books, ete. Fan- 
ciers of antiques will come to us, as we 
possess, no doubt, pieces of furniture and 
other highly-prized objects that will sell 
well, and—we must turn these old 
souvenirs into cash. 

Our most precious possessions, the 
sacred vessels, the holy relics, and the 


OV 


rich ornaments, have been packed and 
shipped off to-day. 
Wednesday, June 15. 


During the last three days the cloister 
by the chapel has been obstructed by a 
barricade of large boxes. Here and there 
workmen are passing back and forth 
through the passage; they are packing 
the candlesticks, candelabra, hanging- 
lamps, and the beautiful ornaments with 
which we decorated our chapel on great 
festivals. 

Farther on one can see the cases con- 
taining our linen; everywhere there are 
cases. All day long there is heard the 
pounding of the hammer. Its regular 
cadence echoes through the whole house; 
it goes to the large hall, to the chapel, 
along the corridor and it comes to our 
very cells, repeating its weary song: ‘All 
is over. Adieu—Adieu!”’ 

In the yard are a number of express 
wagons waiting for the cases and heavy 
bales; up and down the re-echoing clois- 
ters pass the expressmen pushing along 
their trucks, making a noise on the pave- 
ment that gives one the feeling of being 
in a railway depot. 

Thursday, June 16. 

On leaving the refectory to-day to take 
recreation we passed through the clois- 
ters. Here we remained for several 
minutes, with our eyes fixed on the large 
boxes and the pieces of furniture awaiting 
shipment. Yes, our eyes were fixed on 
these things, but only their blurred out- 
lines could we see, so full were our eyes 
with tears. Then by some instinct we 
all moved on slowly towards the garden. 
Sadness! sadness! On this must we live 
during the days that remain, sadness 


with no respite of consolation, but ever. 


growing and growing like some living 
thing that would in the end consume us. 
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Those who will have lived those last days 
at the priory will possess an indelible 
souvenir, one of the bitter kind. And 
what would this all be without the com- 
fort of faith and the thought of Heaven. 
The unfortunate ones, the really unfortu- 
nate ones are the persecutors, and as I 
look at Calvary, must I not say that they 
are the only unfortunate ones? 
Monday, June 20. 

Mrs. E— writes that the two estates 
are suitable for us, although as yet she 
has made no personal inspection. She 
adds that business must be done at once 
as the price on real estate in Belgium is 
going up. 

Here at the academy to-day they are 
preparing the physical science instru- 
ments and the natural history collection 
for shipment, and at the community 
house the library books and the large 
choir breviaries are being packed. In the 
church the organ is being taken apart. 
They are taking apart that same organ 
which pealed forth the Suscipe on the day 
of ouc profession, the organ which stirred 
up many a pious feeling of devotion in our 
soul, the organ which was to breathe 
forth the Nunc Dimittis for the golden 
jubilee of some of us and the De Pro- 
fundis for all. What a wealth of beautiful 
sounds it had; it knew how to mourn and 
lament at the Requiem Mass and could 
send forth at Easter and Christmas power- 
ful songs of triumph—and on the First 
Communion day, too. 


Thursday, June 23. 

The Senators have now our case in 
hand and they are making a quick job of 
it. You see they wish to despatch the 
business before the holidays begin. Our 
friends see no hope for us, and even our 
dear old Mothers, who up to the present 
have been models of confidence, are now 
taking alarm. This morning after the 


clippings from the newspapers had been 
read they began to weep. It would ex- 
cite pity in the hardest heart to see them 
in their grief and to hear them complain: 
“Tell me, -this cannot be; Frenchmen 
have not the cruelty to act so! No! It 
will not come to that.’’ Seeing the large 
tears trickling down those old wrinkled 
faces, so calm at other times, we, too, had 
to mingle our tears with theirs. Besides, 
we knew,—we knew that it would all be; — 
we knew that these fellows, no longer 
Frenchmen, but now base, ignoble rene- 
gades would go that far. 

Our Mothers wept, but we were broken- 
hearted. Before us we saw the inevitable 
dispersion. To Mother Superior we said: 
“‘Give us hunger and exile but let us re- 
main together in religious life; let our 
prayers for sinful France be in common. 
Don’t say dispersion.” 

Lord, my Lord, fiat—/fiat! 

Saturday, June 25. 


The cloister at the academy has be- 
come a veritable curiosity shop these 
days; Louis XV. and Louis XVI. com- 
modes, wardrobes of carved oak stand- 
ing in line with old chests with brass 
trimmings, tables, bureaus, whatnots, © 
secretaries, corner-pieces, prieu-Dieu,— 
all of these of the antique order, 
—easy chairs, ordinary chairs, paintings, 
clocks, cartels, metal ware, etc., ete. 
There comes an army of buyers, and off 
they go with their bargains—our pieces 
of furniture and the rest. What natural 
sadness does this departure of material 
things excite! These were dear friends of 
ours, these old souvenirs—and where are 
they now! They are gone from us, but 
the hallowed walls of Notre Dame du 
Prieuré are still about us; we have our 
cloisters, our plot of grass, and our pleas- 
ant garden. We have them? Ah, yes; 
but for how long? Where are we going? 
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Where shall we die? Will there ever be 
for us again a Notre Dame du Prieuré? 

To-day a convention was held in the 
chapter hall to decide whether or not we 
would procure by purchase or rent a 
place in Belgium. In the event of an ap- 
proving vote three religious should leave 
to-morrow, visit the three estates of 
which we have heard good reports, and 
in the name of the community select that 
which they judge to be best. 

After the recitation of the Veni Creator 
and the Ave Maris Stella, we cast an 
unanimous ballot in favor of the project. 


Tuesday, June 28. 


The Assistant Superior, Sister St. 
Stephana, and Sister of the Assumption, 
are on their way to Belgium. 

During the day a gardener from the 
neighborhood came in to buy our orange 
trees, our laurels, and the large green 
plants with which we were wont to decor- 
ate our altars and our reception hall on 
state occasions. 

They say we sold our furniture at a low 


price; but the word “low price”’ does not 
do justice to this transaction, in which we 
received ten dollars for goods worth four 
times that figure. 


Thursday, June 30. 


Will the packing ever cease? To-day 
they took down the stalls of carved oak 
from the choir, and yesterday they re- 
moved the Stations of the Cross, the small 
altars and the statues. How can one 
suppress the sting of sadness that comes 
when this never-ending pounding of the 
hammer re-echoes through the house, re- 
minding us—as if we could forget for the 
moment,—that all these things are going 
from us? In our old cloister we always 
kept a life-sized figure of the crucified 
Saviour. This we saw taken down, laid 
on the cold pavement, and shipped off 
like all the rest. Yes, He was taken, too; 
but not before we who stood by fell on 
our knees to moisten with our tears the 
wounds of His feet, those of His hands 
and especially that precious wound of His 
Sacred Heart. 


(To be continued.) 


THE BORROWED REGIMENT. 
A Military Romance of Old St. Augustine. 


BY MAJOR DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


A bomb exploded in the plaza. A great 
cloud of dust arose. Then came the tink- 
ling of shattered glass and cries of pain 
and alarm, mingled with yells of con- 
tempt. 

“General Oglethorpe seems to be im- 
proving in his artillery practice,’ re- 
marked Don Ignazio, as he looked out 
the palace window towards where, three- 
quarters of a mile away, across an inlet 


of the sea, the smoke of the English bat- 
teries hung grayly in the air. 

“Time for him, after nigh six months’ 
firing,” growled the Governor. “If he 
does not do better than he is doing he 
will only bankrupt his Government in 
powder and shot.” 

Yet, as the result of the long and de- 
termined bombardment, many were the 
gaps visible in the walls of Fort San 
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Marco, and English cannon balls were 
embedded where they are still to be seen. 

“But the loss of life, father, the 
wounded, the mutilated!” sighed, Donna 
Isola. “Never saw I anything so sad and 
heartbreaking as when a shell set fire to 
the quarters of the refugee slaves. Santa 
Maria, aid us, that soon this dreadful 
war may cease!” 

“The slaves must take their chances 
with the brave men who are defending 
them,” retorted her father, as he lighted 
afresh cigarette. “It is ontheir account 
the whole trouble has arisen. If I turn 
these, runaway Africans over to Ogle- 
thorpe, as he, on behalf of his Govern- 
ment demands, to be sent back to their 
former masters and the plantation and 
the scourge, the white dove of peace will 
at once come and flutter over us. But 
that may not be; the flag of Spain shall 
continue to give them protection; Fort 
San Marco shall be their citadel of refuge 
as long as its’ walls hold together.” 

“Confound that old buccaneer Haw- 
kins,” he continued, “that first brought 
cargoes of ‘blackbirds’ from Africa and 
polluted this coast with his unhallowed 
trade, dividing up its accursed profits with 
Queen Bess. The godless traffic will cost 
many a brave good man his life’—a 
prophecy to have in later years colossal 
realization. 

“Not yours, I pray, padre mio,” said 
Isola tenderly. 

“Mine? Why, your own, carissima, 
is In as great danger as mine while you 
insist on remaining in this shot-battered 
. fortress.’ 

“That is so, Isola, my love,” eagerly 
coincided her betrothed, Don Ignazio. 
“Why will you unnecessarily remain here 
and thus imperil your precious life, when 
perfect safety lies away yonder, far from 
all danger of raid or molesting by the 


enemy? Yield, Isola mia, to the plead- 
ings of your father and myself and quit 
this place of danger and death—Saint 
Iago, another shell!’’? As he spoke, the 
concussion of another loud explosion 
made the casements rattle. 

“There, Isola! the English are strongly 
aiding our Ignazio in his _ pleading,” 
laughed the Governor. 

The young lady smiled and shook her 
head. Don Ignazio was a gentleman of 
good family and a high official of the 
Spanish Government in Cuba, where his 
favorite residence was a pleasant inland 
hacienda, far from the tumult of the war 
that smoldered, spat and thundered on 
the coast. Fighting was not his forte. 
After an absence of many months he had 
come to visit his intended bride and her 
father in formidable Fort San Marco, the - 
citadel of St. Augustine—which was only 
besieged, not beleaguered—and this was | 
practically his baptism of fire. 

“Carissima mia,” he pleaded ardently, 
“why delay further the happy hour of 
our union, when every moment’s ab- 
sence from you fills me with uneasiness, 
and dread? Gladly would I wed you even 
in the face of the cannon. Let me bear 
you away from here as my bride—to-day 
—to-morrow—away, Isola ma, to a 
place of love and safety.” 

Donna Isola laughed in a way that 
brought the retreated blood rushing back 
to her admirer’s face—a sourish, wrinkle- 
seamed face; for Don Ignazio, despite 
all his endearing expressions, was grim 
and elderly and not calculated to attract 
the affections of an average young lady, 
much less those of an impulsive and 
spirited Castilian senora. 

“You are romantic, Don Ignazio,” she 
said, ‘“‘verily you are a warlike wooer; 
you would have as our wedding peal the 
thunder of contending cannon. Then you 
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would have me turn my back upon my 
father, desert him in face of the enemy, 
perchance never more to see his dear 
face, even in death.” 

“Isola, Isola, my pet, Don Ignazio is 
right—would you were away from this 
haunt of danger,’”’ reproved her father; 
but as she seated herself upon his knee, 
with her arms around his neck, he fondly 
stroked her raven hair and admired the 
spirit shining in her eyes. Since her 
mother’s death she was his all. 

“How long, Excellency, think you 
this siege will last?’”’ inquired Don Ignazio 
after an embarrassing pause. 

“That greatly depends upon whose 
reinforcement gets here first—ours or 
General Oglethorpe’s,” replied the Gov- 
ernor. 

‘““And the prospects of yours?”’ 

“Fairly good, I am glad to say. Excel- 
lent reinforcements, too. In private, Don 
Ignazio, I may inform you that our 
gracious sovereign, His Most Catholic 
Majesty, has entered into arrangements 
with his royal brother, King Louis of 
France, under which the latter has agreed 
to lend him for service in this very colony 
a regiment of the famous Irish Brigade. 
Those troops are now at sea, and they 
may be expected here any day, any hour.” 

“Trish — wild Irish — coming here?”’ 

muttered Ignazio. ‘Why, I have heard, 

Governor, that they give more trouble 
than any other regiments in the French 
army.” 

““*So my enemies say,’ said King Louis, 
when the same complaint was made to 
him. No, Ignazio; the Irish will give 
us no trouble, but they will to Oglethorpe, 
and plenty of it.” 

But, as regarded himself, personally, 
the worthy Governor of Florida was des- 
tined to find his prediction singularly 
incorrect. 


As if the mention of the promised 
troops was the result of telepathy, a 
Spanish officer entered the room and 
saluted. 

“Excellency, some strange vessels are 
in sight. They fly the Spanish and French 
flags, yet they carry what are apparently 
English troops, from their red coats.”’ 

“Our reinforcements!” exultingly cried 
the Governor, rising. “They are not Eng- 
lish troops; the Irish Brigade in the ser- 
vice of France still wears the scarlet uni- 
forms of King James.” 

And as the sound of the reassuring 
and triumphant salute boomed out he 
buckled on his sword, donned his three- 
cornered hat, plumed and gold-laced, and 
sallied forth to give glad though decorous 
greeting to the new arrivals. 

Soon afterwards, amid the cheers of 
whites and blacks, up through the streets 
of the oldest city in the United States 
marched the long scarlet column of Irish 
soldiers, late in the military service of 
France, now in that of Spain, their serried 
bayonets twinkling in the sunlight and 
the proud banners fluttering that had 
waved in triumph on many an European 
battlefield, while in front the brisk fifers’ 
and the little-drummers made the air 
resound with ‘the old Jacobite tune of 
“The White Cockade,” the Brigade’s 
marching tune, that had been heard from 
Limerick to Cremona: 

‘‘King Charles he is King James’s son, 
And from a royal line is run; 


So up with shout and out with blade, 
And we’ll raise once more the White Cockade.’’ 


And as Donna Isola, thrilled with the 
joy of relief and anticipated victory, 
leaned from her balcony waving her 
kerchief and uttering melodious vivas to 
the welcome “‘soldados de Hibernia,’’ she 
encountered the swift, rapt glance of 
Lieutenant O’Donovan, which she impul- 
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sively returned with as telling a one of 
her own—and this rapid interchange of 
glances had the after-effect of making 
more personal worry for His Excellency 
the Governor of Florida than had been 
made by all the siege guns of the English 
army. 

A quaint and interesting old place, 
even under its rain of shot in that year 
1740, was St. Augustine, so named by 
Don Pedro Menendez, who planted a 
colony here, landing on St. Augustine’s 
day, 1565. Thirty-seven years previ- 
ously the explorer, Juan Ponce de Leon, 
had landed a few miles from here; it was 
in Holy Week, and one of the friars who 
accompanied the explorer named the 
district Pasque Florida, the Spanish name 
for Easter, the feast of flowers, for on that 
day Easter Mass was said under a booth 
of palms and flowering vines. For nigh 
two centuries the voices of religion and 
war had alternated along that palmy 
coast—the hallowed sound of the con- 
vent bell, the clangor of the trumpet, the 
gruff barking of cannon and truculent 
patter of musketry. Hither had come 
the friar in robe and girdle, the cavalier 
in ruff and rapier, the buccaneer in 
morion and corselet. Here, in 1579, was 
erected the first Franciscan convent in 
North America—whose remains now form 
the barrack wall of the United States gar- 
rison. Here in the days of the virgin 
queen—who denounced him for his cruel 
traffic, while consenting to accept a sub- 
stantial share in its profits—came Admi- 
ral Sir John Hawkins, “father of the 
African slave trade,’’ and dumped ashore 
the first consignments of wretched Negro 
slaves, for sale and branding, and here he 
established a food supply station, whose 
garrison of a few hundred buccaneers was 
remorselessly wiped out by the Spanish 
sea patrol. 


Long before Virginia was colonized, 
or the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock, 
or Calvert proclaimed religious toleration 
in Maryland, this old capital of Florida 
had sent forth the messengers of religion 
and industrial arts from the everglades 
to the Alleghanies and west to the Mis- 
sissippi; and here, in 1600, was issued the 
first book in the Indian language—one 
on the Christian doctrine—to be pub- 
lished in North America. 

But again and again had the wrath of 
fire and sword descended upon this city 
on the sunny coast, under the glowing 
sky, amid the luxuriant growth of the 
Southland. Drake and Frobisher sacked 
and burned it. John Davis, the English 
pirate, also gave it to the flames and tor- 
tured many of the inhabitants in efforts 
to make them reveal the whereabouts of 
supposed treasure. In 1702, and a quarter 
of a century later, English land and sea 
forces descended upon it and practically 
wiped it off the map. Yet again and again, 
tenaciously ineradicable as the tropical 
vegetation that surrounded it, it had 
persisted in growing. But now it had a 
powerful citadel and defender in Fort 
San Marco, the greatest product on the 
American continent of the famous for- 
tification school of Marshal Vauban. 
Under these protecting walls all slaves 
were declared free, mainly at the instance 
of the religious Orders, the moment they 
took refuge within the town gates. 

A brave soldier was that amiable Surrey 
man, General James Edward Oglethorpe, 
founder of the neighboring English colony 
of Georgia, but the demand he had pre- 
sented at the muzzles of his cannon to 
St. Augustine was considered a harsh 
one: 

“Give up all the African slaves es- 
caped from the English colonies or take 
the alternative of war.” 
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To which the dignified Governor had 
practically replied: 

‘““We are sorry we cannot oblige you, 
senor; a slave ceases to be a slave once 
he passes within these walls.” 

So the guns on both sides opened fire, 
and now for half a year they had .been 
hammering away in a singular and sig- 
nificant duel of race, religion and principle 
—on one side England, Protestantism, 
slavery; on the other Spain, Catholicity, 
freedom! 

But the end was near. With prompt- 
ness and vivacity the borrowed Irish 
regiment, elated at the reality of having 
met the ancient enemy, manned the 
ramparts and organized sortie and sur- 
prise. From the four great bastions of 
St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Charles and St. 
Augustine a hail of missiles, accurately 
directed, fell on the English batteries 
on St. Anastatia Island and on the Eng- 
lish ships, silencing the former, sinking 
some of the latter, with the result that 
General Oglethorpe, with the remnants 
of his force, despondently made his way 
back to Georgia, leaving behind him 
some fine cannon which may still be seen 
in San Marco. 

“The Governor’s daughter is the finest 
girl I ever laid eyes on,” enthusiastically 
remarked a brother officer to Lieutenant 
O’Donovan, as after being present at 
the singing of the Te Deum in the cathe- 
dral they moved through the throng of 
settlers, Indians, Negroes and soldiers 
towards their quarters in the fort. 

To which the lieutenant murmured 
fervent though semi-inaudible acquies- 
“cence. | 

“And her starry eyes, beneath her 
mantilla, beamed a bewitching smile in 
this direction,’’ continued the captain. 
“Ah, you change color, my young hero 
of the sortie, which convinces me that 


it was on yourself her flashing magic 
glance rested as she drove by to the 
Presidio with her father and the fish- 
eyed fossil whom he has selected as her 
helpmate. - More’s the pity, say I! Be- 
ware, my boy. Keep outside the circle 
of her enchantment; this is no sprightly 
Irish colleen or piquant French made- 
moiselle, but a fiery and haughty Spanish 
senora, the daughter of a proud grandee.” 

The lieutenant laughed faintly and 
forcedly and turned the conversation 
into other channels. 

At the palace the Governor hospitably 
and frequently entertained the officers 
of the borrowed regiment. Among those 
who came oftenest and stayed longest 
was Lieutenant O’Donovan, a circum- 
stance which, by and by, begot in the 
Governor suspicion and uneasiness, and 
annoyance and chagrin in Don Ignazio. 
Mortified rather than surprised was the 
latter when Donna, Isola earnestly, plead- 
ingly, almost tearfully, besought him to 
release her from her promise of marriage. 
His grim face grew grimmer and more 
sour as he met her with a prompt and 
emphatic refusal. 

“A thousand times, no!” he replied. 
“ Alas, carissima, I feared that it would 
come to this. Better ere you should 
prove cold or false to me that the Eng- 
lish had stormed those walls and put us 
all to the sword.” 

“Don Ignazio, you are a good and 
honorable gentleman,” she said. ‘‘ Would 
you poison your life by taking in wed- 
lock the cold hand of an unloving 
woman?”’ 

“Fondly would I take the risk, Isola, 
founded as it is only on your fancy. Your 
love for me shall fly back like a dove 
and nestle in your heart again.” 

“Such love had never a place there.” 

“But you agreed to our betrothal, and 
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the tie is sealed with your illustrious 
father’s honor.” ae 

. “That tie was a thoughtless and im- 
possible one, and I now shatter it like 
a rope of sand. Be reasonable, be merci- 
ful to both of us, my dear Don Ignazio. 
I esteem you too dearly to make your 
life miserable by marrying you.” 

“Miserable? It will be the sweetest 
of all miseries, carissima, to have you 
as my bride. But let this silly nonsense 
pass. My bride you shall surely be; I 
have your father’s golden Castilian word 
for it, and I shall insist upon the fulfil- 
ment of the contract.” 

Her dark eyes flashed with sudden 
anger and defiance, then shone with 
mischief. 

“Contract? Think you I am,a human 
chattel, a slave, such as have fled to us 
from the English? For shame, noble 
Don Ignazio! Come, my dear friend, 
as I cannot be your wife, let me—let me 
be a daughter to you!” 

The chagrined suitor snarled an oath 
and ground his yellow teeth vindictively, 
then bowed himself out. “Adios, my 
too susceptible Isola. To restore you to 
a proper frame of mind I shall speedily 
remove the cause of our estrangement.” 

Next morning Lieutenant O’ Donovan 
appeared on parade with a gash on his 
cheek, and Don Ignazio carried his right 
arm in a sling. There were rumors of a 
duel in the palm grove at the rear of 
the Presidio. 

Great was the annoyance of the Goy- 
ernor on learning of the rift between his 
daughter and her recently acknowledged 
fiancé, and greater his surprise, and anger 
on learning the cause of it. 

“Caramba!” he growled, ‘in borrow- 
ing this Irish regiment from the King of 
France it seems His Most Catholic Ma- 
jesty has borrowed for me, his most 


faithful servant, some very serious and 
unexpected trouble.” 

When the main cause of the trouble 
appeared before him and boldly presented 
application for his daughter’s hand, the 
amazement and wrath of His Excellency 
were almost too great to be expressed 
in words. With sarcastic hauteur he 
ordered the daring lieutenant from his 
presence, directing his lackeys to thence- 
forth forbid him the door. 

“So, my good daughter,” he thundered 
to Donna Isola, ‘you would disgrace 
our ancient and stainless name, dishonor 
blood that kings might envy. You have 
encouraged the foolish and _ insolent 
attentions of this military adventurer, 
this vagrant Irish soldier of fortune?” 

But the girl, spirited and determined, 
quailed not before the angry eyes of her 
choleric -sire. Instead she pleaded as 
coolly and ingeniously as a Portia. 

“His people are as good and noble as 
our people, padre mio, and highly are they 
honored in Spain and France and Austria. 
Look at the O’Donnells, the O’Reillys, 
the O’Farrells, the De Lacys, how near 
they stand to the throne of our gracious 
king. They are dukes and counts, gen- 
erals and ambassadors.” 

‘But this scum of a lieutenant is not of 
that kind. His muddy blood is unfit to 
mingle with that of Old Castile.” 

“His blood is very ancient and honora- 
ble, padre mio. His ancestors were mak- 
ing laws in royal Tara when ours were 
herding mules along the Tagus.” 

His Excellency stamped in disgust 
and fury. “With what fables the impu- 
dent islander has been stuffing your 
silly head! But I'll put a speedy ending 
to this farce and folly. Prepare, Isola— 
one week from to-morrow you marry 
Don Ignazio and sail with him for 
Havana.” 
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Swittly the news of this interesting 
love affair flew over St. Augustine and 
became the prevailing topic in camp and 
household, the world’s proverbial love 
of a lover asserting itself with special 
strength and lucidity in that romantic 
new-world Spanish community beside the 
dreamy southern sea. What gave it spe- 
cial zest was a memorable scene that 
occurred one bright Sunday morning in 
the cathedral—a scene that was destined 
to give food for debate to the theolo- 
gians of two continents. As the priest 
entered the sanctuary to say Mass he 
found Lieutenant O’Donovan and the 
Governor’s daughter standing at the 
altar rail. Said the lieutenant: 

“Reverend Father, I take this woman 
for my wife.” 

And the young lady as firmly an- 
nounced: 

‘““And IJ, Father, take this man for my 
husband.” 

Somebody had advised the young 
couple that a declaration so made con- 
stituted a valid marriage, and so it was 
turned to account by this enamoured 
young man and resolute girl. 

But now to the cathedral fiercely came 
the Governor, accompanied by a military 
force. Donna Isola was hastily placed 
in a carriage and driven to her father’s 
home, while the officers and men of his 
regiment, as well as his numerous civi- 
lian sympathizers, felt surprised and 
humiliated to see Lieutenant O’ Donovan, 
—stripped of his insignia of rank and 
manacled like a felon marched through 
the street in the centre of a squad of 
soldiers, to imprisonment in Fort San 
Marco. ' 

Then ensued a great outburst of 
excitement and _ practical sympathy. 
O’Donovan was the hero of the hour. 
A subscription was started to defend 


his case before both the ecclesiastical 
and military authorities. The members 
of the Irish regiment eagerly poured in 
their coin, the Spanish soldiers and 
townspeople generously swelled the 
amount. Money-laden messengers were 
despatched to Spain, where the ablest 
advocates of canon law were employed 
to prove that O’Donovan was married 
according to ecclesiastical law, and an 
attempt was made to enlist the sympa- 
thy of royalty on behalf of the gallant 
soldier. Anxiously every galleon arriv- 
ing in the port of St. Augustine was 
hailed for news of the case. So did love 
make the world go round. 

But while beyond the ocean the advo- 
cates were still wrangling, a grand thrill 
of joy passed through the Florida capital 
and a cheer rang from Fort San Marco 
to the palm trees. The stern Governor 
had relented, the domestic and popular 
strain being more than he could bear. 
He flung open the prison door and gave 
his daughter to her devoted wooer. 

“Take her, my son, and my blessing,’ 
he said. ‘Your determination I might 
perhaps have been able to conquer, but 
hers—never!”’ 

Joyous and general was the nuptial 
celebration. Bands played, bonfires 
flared, wine flowed. In the dances, en- 
livened by the scarlet and blue uniforms 
of the Brigade, Irish jigs and reels alter- 
nated with cachuchas, fandangos and 
boleros. It was a festive event of racial 
and international importance, for it 
inaugurated the numerous Spano-Irish 
race that gave the sunny South a long- 
prevailing type of population, impulsive, 
generous and chivalrous. 

Practically a new race treads the 
streets of venerable St. Augustine. But 
the memory of that lively love-and-war 
episode lingers like a delicate fragrance 
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around the ancient walls. 
rangle of San Marco stand some of the 
guns abandoned by General Oglethorpe on 
his raising the siege, and in the archives 
of the cathedral are preserved the volum- 


In the quad- 


inous findings of the ecclesiastical court 
—whose work, as things happened, 
proved to be quite unnecessary—in the 
celebrated case of Lieutenant O’ Donovan 
and the Governor’s daughter. 


MISS PHCBE’S CHRISTMAS. 


BY MARY M. REDMOND. 


“Cannot get there for Christmas. Will 
explain. Children dreadfully disap- 
pointed. May come later. 

Mary.” 


Miss Phoebe Cameron stared blankly 
at the telegram, a sickening sense of dis- 
appointment sweeping over her. 

Then, as her eyes turned involuntarily 
to the big Christmas tree, with its colored 
candles and strings of popcorn at the 
farther end of the room—she sat down 
suddenly, letting the box of tinsel and 
gaily-colored balls slip from her nerve- 
less fingers; conscious only of a strange 
sinking at her heart—as though the bot- 
tom had suddenly fallen out of every- 
thing. 

She remembered, even then, of ex- 
periencing the same sensation—she did 
not care to remember how many years 
ago—when the news reached her that 
Robert Manning, the man whom she in- 
tended to marry, had suddenly disap- 
peared, leaving no hint of his destination 
or future movements. While they were 
not actually engaged, she had every rea- 
son to believe that he intended asking her 
hand in marriage. 

The news of his disappearance came 
to her a few days after her cousin’s mar- 
riage. The house was still filled with 


friends and relatives who had come from 
a distance to attend the wedding; and 
she remembered, with a thrill of pain, 
how she had been obliged to smile and 
talk and entertain these friends while her 
heart was heavy with grief and mortifi- 
cation. 

She caught her breath sharply. The . 
old sting of wounded pride and wounded 
affection had never quite left her; and 
now the wound seemed to bleed anew in ~ 
this fresh disappointment. 

Since her father’s death, two years 
before, she had lived alone in the ram- 
bling old house. She had not.allowed her- 
self to become bitter or cynical; but led ~ 
a busy, useful life—living for others; but 
the sun had never quite regained its old- 
time brightness. 

‘“‘Miss Phoebe, de toys an’ fixins fo’ de 
tree hab come. Shall I tell de man to 
fetch ’em in heah?” | 

Miss Phoebe came back to her present 
surroundings, with a start. 

“Oh, the toys! Yes, Dinah, tell him 
to bring them in.” 

There was a new heaviness in her voice 
and her eyes had lost much of their 
brightness. But she was not one to be 
overwhelmed by trifles. 

After the man had gone she sat-down 
to think the matter over. The sight of 
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the tree made her feel faint; and the 
thought of all the good things in the pan- 
try waiting to be eaten, made her posi- 
tively sick. 

She simply could not sit down to dinner 
alone; and it was too late to invite any 
of her friends. She had gone to so much 
trouble and—what on earth should she 
do with all those toys! She had bought 
them for her cousin’s children; but since 
they were not coming, she must think 
of some other children. 

Christmas was a time to make children 
happy, and— 

Miss Phoebe got up suddenly and be- 
gan unwrapping the toys. “It would be 
weak and silly to cry,” she said to her- 
self with a wintery smile. 

Just then Dinah put her head in a 
the door. : 

“?Scuse me, Miss Phoebe, but dar’s a 
po’ lil’le gal at de do’ sellin’ sumpt’in; 
an’ I thought es ’twas Chrismus Eve, 
yo’ might want to help her.” 

“All right, Dinah, [ll see what she 
has,’ Miss Phoebe returned, interested 
at once. 

The “lille gal,” frail, delicate, and 
shabbily clad, was standing in the hall. 

“Well, my little girl, what are you 
selling?” 

“Needles and pins and buttons,” the 
child said eagerly, “ Will you buy some, 
please? My little sister never had a real 
dolly—and I want to get her one for Christ- 
mas; but nobody will buy my things.” 

“Yes, I need needles and pins—and 
you may give me a card of buttons too,” 
Miss Phoebe said, smiling into the eager 
eyes. 

“How old is your little sister?” 

“She is four. I have two brothers— 
one six and one eight. I am ten. I keep 
house for my father—my—my mother 
is dead.” 


“Oh, you poor little thing!’ Miss 
Pheebe cried impulsively. 

Then a sudden thought struck her and 
her eyes shone. 

“T should like to have you and your 
little sister and your two brothers, take 
dinner with me to-morrow,” she said, 
with strange eagerness. ‘Do you think 
your father will let you come?” 

“Oh! oh, yes, ma’am. I’m sure he will!” 
the child exclaimed eagerly, her thin deli- 
cate face lighting up. 

“Very well, then; I shall expect you 
at five o’clock. Dinner will be served at 
five-thirty. Give this card—”’ she scrib- 
bled a few lines on her visiting card— 
“to your father and tell him I shall see 
that you get home all right. What is your 
name, my dear?”’ 

“Lucy Morris. My little sister’s name 
is Nelly, and my brothers are Teddy and 
Robert.” 

“What pretty names! Now, Lucy, re- 
member at five sharp. Good-bye.” 

Dinah grumbled at first when she 
found that all the “good things” she had 
been preparing were to be set before 
“jes’ po’ white trash.” 

But when she saw them eating and saw 
how they enjoyed those same “good 
things,” her soft heart relented, and she 
chuckled in high good humor. 

“Dey sho’ly do ’preciate my dressin’,”’ 
she said in an aside to Miss Pheebe, as she 
gave Ted his fourth helping. 

Never before in all their little starved 
lives had the Morrises partaken of such a 
dinner. It did Miss Pheebe’s heart good 
to see them eat. Even Lucy, who tried 
to be dignified and grown-up, forgot her 
role and allowed Dinah to fill her plate 
a second and a third time. 

After dinner Miss Phcebe led the way 
to the front parlor, then asked them; to 
excuse her for a few minutes. The chil- 
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dren were left alone in the big splendid 
room. 

Teddy slid up and down the horse-hair 
sofa, and Robert curled up, like a little 
stuffed pig, in a big leather chair. Lucy 
tip-toed about the big room examining 
the pictures and bric-a-brac. Little Nelly 
had begun to nod—when the big door 
at the end of the room slid back, reveal- 
ing a wonderful Christmas tree. 

Four distinct ‘‘Ohs!” fell upon Miss 
Phcebe’s ear as she slipped quietly into 
the room. 

Just then a loud clang of the door-bell 
startled them all, and a few minutes later 
Dinah rushed in excitedly: 

““Fo’ de Lawd, Miss Pheebe, I done seen 
a ghost!’’ she whispered hoarsely. “ Mis’ 
Mary and de chilluns hab come, an’—an’ 
—a live ghost!” 

Miss Phcebe went quickly into the hall; 
and there, sure enough, was her cousin 
Mary with little Florence and Alice, and 
behind them stood—Robert Manning! 

_ “Oh, Cousin Phoebe, we’re so glad to 
get here!’’ the children cried, nearly 
strangling her with their embraces. 

“Dear Phoebe, I’m sorry we startled 
you,” Mary Wilson was saying when Miss 
Phoebe came back to earth. 

“T met Robert accidently—he had just 
returned from his wanderings, and missed 
my connections yesterday—but Robert 
will tell you himself. Come, children, I 
see Cousin Phoebe has some little guests; 
we will entertain them for her.” 

“Phoebe! Phcebe! Forgive me,’’ Robert 
Manning cried, possessing himself of her 
hand—though she tried to draw it away. 
“Listen, dear,” he entreated, “it was all 
such a dreadful mistake. I was a blunder- 
ing fool—but all these years L have 
thought of you as Hugh MecNulty’s wife, 
and—”" 

“My Cousin Belle 
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McNulty,” Miss Phoebe broke in invol- 
untarily. 

“Yes, Mrs. Wilson told me yesterday 
—that was how she missed her train. I 
was a fool—but let me tell you how it 
happened. I finished up that business 
in San Francisco sooner than I expected 
and took the first train for New York 
to surprise you. The first paper I picked 
up contained an account of the wedding 
of Miss Phcebe Isabel Cameron and Hugh 
McNulty—’”’ 

“But my name is Pheebe Elizabeth—”’ 

“T did not know, dear; and the recep- 
tion was held at your home—so of course 
I thought it was you. I was always jeal- 
ous of McNulty—he was always hanging 
around.” 

“He liked to talk to me about Belle,” 
Miss Phoebe murmured softly. 

“T was a blundering idiot! Forgive me 
Phcebe, and make this the happiest 
Christmas of my life.” 

Little Nelly squealed with delight when 
the big flaxen-haired doll was placed in 
her arms. She hugged and kissed it, 
trembling with excitement and joy. 
Robert Manning took the presents from 
the tree, and Miss Phoebe—a wonderful 
new light in her eyes—placed them in 
the hands of the delighted children. 

There were presents for all. Florence 
and Alice caught little Nelly’s excite- 
ment and shouted and clapped their 
hands. Even staid Lucy forgot her cares 
and laughed and chattered like a magpie, 
while Teddy and Robert were beyond 
all restraint. . 

It was a happy Christmas after all. 

Through Robert Manning’s efforts Jack 
Morris, the father of the four motherless 
children, obtained a lucrative position 
and brave little Lucy had a warm friend 
ever afterward in Miss Phoebe, who soon 
became Mrs. Robert Manning. 
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CHARLES FOLEY. 


PEOPLE IN PRINT. 


The Annales Politiques et Litteraires, the finest 
weekly magazine of French current literature, to 
which only members of the French Academy or 
candidates for that honor contribute, in a re- 
cent number gives high praise to a French-Irish 
author, Mr. Charles Foley. He is the author of 
the splendid novel, Jean-des-Brumes, now run- 
ning in the Annales, and his friends hope to see 
him admitted to the French Academy in recogni- 
tion of the remarkable works he has pub- 
lished. 

Tall, of commanding presence, with pointed 
beard, still black in contrast to his prematurely 
white hair, clear color, glance at once keen and 
tender, his voice almost feminine, Charles Foley 
gives an impression at the same time of great 
strength and sweetness. He is gentle and yet he 
is strong, physically, morally and mentally. He 
is of Irish descent and one of his ancestors fol- 
lowed James II into exile in France. When only 
seven or eight years old this writer composed 
several pieces, and played the principal part 
himself in the little theatre that his parents had 
built for him in the country, at Andresy. When 
sixteen years old he published his first verses in 
the Artiste, edited by Arsene Houssaye. Shortly 


after he wrote and published several farces in 
verse. They became the vogue, and the first 
volume brought to the author nearly five hundred 
franes. 

One of his first historic romances was ‘‘Coeur de 
Roi.” It won from the critics unstinted praise 
as being full of life, of movement, very dramatic, 
and written in exquisite language, full of happy 
hits and carefully thought-out details. The 
sense of dramatic movement and the gift of style 
distinguished the work of this dramatist and 
author who never fails to discover also the moral 
beauty of a sentiment. He excels in interpret- 
ing the secrets of the heart, and does so with the 
strength and delicacy of touch that make a last- 
ing impression. It is not to be wondered at that 
his work has attained such a high reputation, 
and that his friends look forward to seeing him 
a member of the French Academy. 

His home at Andresy is an old family residence, 
delightfully quiet and retired. Every summer 
for thirty years he has gone to this house, the 
surroundings of which he finds so conducive to 
the pursuit of his literary labors, and where he 
is environed by reminders of the events of his 
life—memories both sad and joyous. 
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The Hon. John Burke, Governor of North 
Dakota, is an Irish-American. His father came 
to this country when a very young man, and 
settled on a farm near Sigourney, Iowa. Here 
the future governor was born forty-seven years 
ago. He was educated in the common schools 
of Iowa, and at the age of twenty entered the 
law department of the Iowa University. For 
two years he practised law in Des Moines, and 
then removed to Minnesota, where he lived for 


and political leader has frequently been dem- 
onstrated. He is popular with all classes, a 
total abstainer, and a practical Catholic. He 
was one of forty candidates who were recently 
initiated in the Fargo Council, K. of C. At the 
banquet which completed the initiation cere- 
monies the governor delighted his listeners by 
his address dealing with the affairs of the Order. 
It was a notable occasion for all present, and 
the utterances of the speakers were closely 





HON. JOHN BURKE. 


two years more. His next move was to St. 
John, Roulette County, North Dakota, from 
whence he moved to the county seat at Rolla. 
He built up a large law practice in that region, 
was sent to the Legislature three times, served 
two terms in the Senate, and one in the House. 
His home at present is at Devil’s Lake, his 
official residence being in Bismarck, where he 
is required by law to reside as governor. His 
law practice has brought him a generous share 
of worldly goods, and his successful career is 
another proof of the qualities of citizenship 
possessed by the Irish-American. 

Governor Burke is a large man, both physi- 
cally and mentally, and his-ability as a lawyer 


followed. In addition to the governor’s ad- 
dress the Council had the pleasure of listening 
to Bishop Shanley. Other parts of the State 
were represented by Thos. F. Griffin, Sioux 
City; B. I. Keating, Fargo; Fred 8. Duggan, 
Grand Forks; J. E. McKoane, Minot; Wm. 
Enwright, Helena; Rev. Father Corey, Fargo; 
Dr. LaRose, Mandan; T. P. O’Connell, Minot; 
Attorney P. D. Norton, Hettinger, and M. F. 
Murphy, Grand Forks. 


During his recent visit to Boston, Mr. William 
H. Langdon, District Attorney of San Fran- 
cisco, was given a rousing reception. 

In Catholic Union Hall more than five hundred 
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members of the Knights of Columbus met to 
welcome him to the city. The District Attorney 
described the war on graft in San Francisco, and 
was cheered to the echo when he’ rose to speak. 
He told briefly how the greatest exposure in 
the history of the country was brought about, 
and gave unstinted praise to Rudolph Spreckels, 
who financed the investigation, and to the active 
workers in the very difficult task of unearthing 
the graft and collecting the evidence. After the 


Joseph J. Murley, Walter A. White, James T. 
Whelan, Edward J. O’Neil and John T. Simp- 
son. : 

At the annual dinner of the California Club of 
Harvard, which was held in the trophy room of 
the Harvard Union, District Attorney Langdon 
was the guest of honor. 

The dinner was largely attended, and was con- 
sidered the most successful in the history of the 
club. Mr. Langdon made a witty speech in 





WILLIAM H. LANGDON. 


District Attorney of San Francisco. 


meeting there was a reception followed by a 
dinner at the Brunswick. 

The committee in charge of the reception 
consisted of Daniel F. Buckley, state deputy; 
Joseph C. Pelletier, national advocate; Rev. 
James N. Supple, state chaplain; William J. 
O’Brien, state secretary; Henry E. Hagan, state 
treasurer; Robert J Thomas, state auditor; 
Timothy F. Lynes, state warden; Daniel P. 
Toomey, Edward F. McSweeney, William F. 
Riley, Dennis F. Sheehan, Jeremiah E. Burke, 
Capt. D. J. Gorman, Geoffrey B. Lehy, John J. 
Kennedy, Hugh J. Mulloy, Daniel L: Prender- 
gast, John B. Dore, Hon. Michael J. Sughrue and 
District Deputies Louis Watson, Edward M. 
Gallagher, William M. Connell, Louis P. Pfau, 


which were allusions to political conditions in 
San Francisco. 

Speaking at the Boston City Club, Mr. Lang- 
don said of civie administration: 

“Government must be redeemed from graft 
and from the corruptors. It is not an easy task, 
as the history of every city shows. But we 
must be ready to adjust our governmental con- 
ceptions and agencies to the changing conditions. 
It is. perhaps true that what democracy most 
needs is more democracy. In the redemption of 
government from graft one great need of demo- 
cracy is talented and efficient leadership, men of 
courage, devotion and the initiative that insures 
generalship in the struggle against the organ- 
ized machine.”’ 

















DANIEL COLWELL. 
National Secretary. 


THE STORY OF COLUMBIAN 


KNIGHTHOOD. 


BY CHARLES S. O’NEILL. 


At the time the charter was granted 
to the Knights of Columbus the Society 
numbered eleven members. The name, 
Knights of Columbus, was suggested 
by Mr. James T. Mullen, who was later 
elected the first Supreme Grand Knight 
of, the Order. The first official meeting 
was held at the office of Mr. Daniel Col- 
well, National Secretary of the Order 
since its inception, who has had the live- 
liest interest in the success of the organ- 
ization from the beginning. He drafted 
the first articles of incorporation and sub- 
mitted them to the State Assembly at 
Connecticut. 

To him more than to any other man 


belongs the credit of the beautiful ritual 
of the Order and the series of degrees 
which lend such attraction to the organ- 
ization. He brought to his office devo- 
tion to the cause, an intellectual, well- 
developed mind, fine executive ability, 
and an unlimited capacity for work. 
The choice of James T. Mullen for first 
Supreme Grand Knight was fortunate 
for the organization. The success of the 
Order was very dear to him, and he gave 
to the work his closest personal atten- 
tion, thinking no sacrifice too great if 
by it he could advance the interests of 
the Knights in even the slightest degree. 
He died in the summer of 1891, but in 
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his time he accomplished results that 
endear his memory to his Brother Knights 
wherever a council of the Order is estab- 
lished. Mr. Mullen was born in New 
Haven, Connecticut, in 1848, was edu- 
cated in the public schools, and when 
only a boy enlisted in the Ninth Connec- 
ticut Volunteers, serving bravely in the 
Civil War until an honorable discharge 
was granted him on account of his broken 
health. Returning to New Haven he en- 
tered on an apprenticeship in painting 
ornamental signs, and afterwards was 
employed as a commercial traveler. 
Later he became a member of the New 
Haven police force, and served as leu- 
tenant for many years. A business op- 
portunity developing he formed a com- 
pany with G. W. M. Reed of New Haven, 
and in 1884 assumed entire control of 
the business which he conducted up to 
the time of his death. He was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Fire Commissioners 
of New Haven and its president for a 
number of years; a member of the board 
of aldermen of his native city, and, as 
has been stated already, a founder of 
the Order of the Knights of Columbus 
and its first Supreme Knight. 

The first Council was called San Sal- 
vador, and its first officers afterwards 
composed the Supreme Council, their 
titles being as follows: 

Supreme Knight, James T. Mullen. 

Deputy Supreme Knight, John T. Ker- 
rigan. 

Supreme Financial Secretary, James 
T. McMahon. 

Supreme Corresponding Secretary, Rev 
Michael J. McGivney. 

Supreme Treasurer, Michael Curran. 

Supreme Lecturer, Daniel Colwell. 

The Order was organized February 2, 
1882, and was regularly incorporated 


by the State Assembly of Connecticut 
on March 29, 1882, the original charter 
reading thus: 


Resolved by this Assembly:— 


Section 1. That Michael J. MceGivney, Pat- 
rick Lawlor, Matthew C. O’Connor, Cornelius 
T. Driscoll, James T. Mullen, John T. Kerrigan, 
Daniel Colwell, William M. Geary, Michael Cur- 
ran, and all such persons as may from time to 
time be associated with them, together with 
their successors, be, and they are hereby con- 
stituted, a body corporate and politic, by the 
name of the Knights of Columbus, of New 
Haven, for the purpose of rendering mutual 
aid and assistance to the members of said so- 
ciety and their families; and by that name 
shall have perpetual succession, and be capable 
in law to purchase and receive and hold and 
convey all kinds of property, both real and per- 
sonal, requisite or convenient for the purpose 
of said society; may have a common seal, which 
they may change and renew at pleasure; may 
sue and be sued, defend and be defended, plead 
and be impleaded, answer and be answered 
unto, by their corporate name, in all courts and 
places whatsoever; may elect such officers and 
agents as they shall deem necessary, and may . 
make and execute necessary by-laws, rules 
and regulations for the proper management of 
said society and its property; provided said 
by-laws, rules and regulations shall not be in- ’ 
consistent with the General Laws of this State. 

Sec. 2. This resolution may be altered, 
amended, or repealed at the pleasure of the 
General Assembly. 


The basement of St. Mary’s Church 
was the scene of the early meetings of 
the pioneer council until after May 1, 
1882, when a hall was secured in Hoad- 
ley Building, New Haven. What high 
courage sustained the little band of 
Knights can be imagined. Those pioneer 
meetings must have been occasions of 
much thoughtful discussion and earnest 
effort. That initial council might be 
compared to the great discoverer’s cara- 
vel, with a vast unexplored territory 
before it, weighted down by a freight 
of cares and responsibilities, yet with 
hope and devotion and faith in God to 
bring its mission to fruition. 

The first meeting of the Supreme 
Council was held at New Haven, May 
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12, 1883, and the second at Meriden, 
May 5, 1884. The very nature of its 
constitution ensured the solidifying of 
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only the best possible candidates, quat- 
ity rather than quantity being their aim. 
The result was that the confidence of 





THOMAS HARRISON CUMMINGS. 
National Organizer. 


the Order, for the wise purpose that the 
original council had in view was to in- 
crease their membership by bringing in 


the public was gained and new councils 
sprang into existence, each one adding 
to the influence and power of the Order. 
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Wallingford, Cromwell, Portland, Bran- 
ford, Hartford, New Britain, Norwich, 
Williamantic, Southington, Bridgeport, 
New London and Thomaston contrib- 
uted their quota, and shortly there were 
twenty regularly organized councils in 
Connecticut. 

The time had now come for stepping 
beyond the confines of their own State, 
and in April, 1885, Supreme Knight 
Mullen and his associate officers insti- 
tuted Narragansett Council in Westerly, 
R. I. It had been their intention to 
organize a council in Stonington, but 
only a few days before the date set for 
the institution of the council the only 
public hall in the town was destroyed 
by fire. Therefore the Knights were 
obliged to go to Westerly, which is sep- 
arated from Stonington by the Stoning- 
ton River, the dividing line between 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, and thus 
by accident, as it were, the’first council 
outside of Connecticut was organized. 

The first council in Massachusetts, 
Bunker Hill, was organized in April, 
1892. At that time Connecticut had 
fifty-five, Rhode Island four, and New 
York one. New Hampshire, Maine, New 
Jersey, Llinois, Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware instituted councils, but in the next 
three years the greatest growth was in 
Massachusetts. This may be accounted 
for by the appointment of a National Or- 
ganizer, Mr. Thomas Harrison Cummings, 
of ‘Boston, whose efforts were ably sus- 
tained by the National Supreme Knight, 
James EK. Hayes, and by the efficient 
officers who presided over the various 
districts in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Cummings joined the Order in 
April, 1892, as charter member and first 
lecturer of Bunker Hill Council, No: 62. 
Nearly a year passed without any per- 
ceptible increase in the growth of the 


Order. In fact, the membership began 
to dwindle until it reached the 4,000 
mark, and was practically confined to 
the State of Connecticut. Along with 
all this came financial troubles, and, for 
a while, its very existence was threatened. 
Twenty-seven unpaid death claims stared 
the Order in the face, when the returns 
from an assessment levied were less than 
five thousand dollars. But the foresight 
and energy of Supreme Knight John J. 
Phelan saved the day and the Order. 
Brother Cummings was hastily sum- 
moned, the situation was laid before him, 
and he was urged to take up the work 
of organizing new councils. 

In the beginning, the work was largely 
a labor of love, as the Order was not able 
to pay much for the services rendered. 
Members travelled at their own expense, 
and new councils were often instituted 
at little or no cost to the National Coun- 
cil. On January 8, 1893, Lawrence 
Council, No. 67, Lawrence, Mass., was 
instituted. January 29th, Boston Coun- 
cil, No. 68, was formed. In February, 
Chicopee, No. 69, of Chicopee, Mass., was 
instituted. On March 5th, Valladolid, 
No. 70, of Lynn, Mass., was instituted; 
also Cambridge, No. 71, April 2d, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Veragua’ Council, No. 72 
Salem, Mass., May 28th, Woburn, No. 
73, of Woburn, Mass. On June 11th, 
South Boston, No. 78, and Natick Coun- 
cil, No. 79, of Natick, Mass. On Septem- 
ber 3d, Valencia Council, No. 80, of Mil- 
ford, Mass., Marlboro Council, No. 81, 
of Marlboro, Mass., also Mt. Benedict, 
Council, of Somerville, Mass., No. 82; 
Chelsea Council, No. 83, of Chelsea, Mass., 
and on December 31st, Excelsior Council, 
No. 84, of East Boston, Mass. These, with 
several others, were the sum total of the 
first year’s experiment at organizing. 

The next year, 1894, saw the Order 
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introduced by the organizer into every 
New England state, as far as Bangor, 
Me., on the East; Concord, N. H., on the 
North; Pittsfield, Mass., on the West; 
and Newport, R.I., and Fall River, Mass., 
on the South. Several thousand new 
members also were added to the Order. 
In 1895, Brother Cummings took the 
Order to New York, and instituted six 
councils in New York and Brooklyn. 
Later, he carried it to Yonkers, Albany, 
and Troy, N. Y., then across the State 
to Rochester and Buffalo. From here 
it spread, through him and his efforts, 
to Detroit, Michigan, and a council was 
established in Chicago, Ill. Coming back 
to New York, he carried it to Jersey City, 
Hoboken, Newark, East Orange, Morris- 
town, New Brunswick, Trenton and 
Camden, N. J. 

Philadelphia Council was established 
on November 29, 1896. From here, Or- 
ganizer Cummings established new coun- 
cils in Baltimore, Washington, D. C., and 
Wilmington, Del. Later on Scranton, 
Wilkesbarre and Pittsburg were added 
to the chain already established across 
the great State of Pennsylvania. In_all 
about two hundred new councils and 
over thirty thousand new names were 
added to the list of membership. 

The financial showing was equally 
good, for the deficit was wiped out and 
changed to asurplus of over two hundred 
thousand dollars to the good. 

Mr. Cummings -was born in Boston, 
Mass., in 1856, was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of that city, and afterwards 
completed a full classical course at a well- 
known Catholic college in Maryland. 
He later went to Paris to study meta- 
physics and the higher natural sciences. 
Returning to Boston in 1879 he entered 
the Public Library of the city as curator 
of the catalogue and assistant to the 


Librarian. After six years of satisfac- 
tory service, acquiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of his profession, he was invited by 
the late John Boyle O’Reilly to take the 
business management of the Pilot Pub- 
lishing Co., the trustees of the Library 
voting to keep his position open for a 
year. 

With the death of Mr. O’Reilly he sev- 
ered his connection with the paper and 
took up lecturing as a profession. He 
went abroad to collect material for his 
famous lectures upon Art Travels, which | 
have since become so widely known 
throughout the country. 1 

In 1892 he was decorated by the King © 
of Portugal with the Christo Decoration 
and was made a Knight Chevalier of the 
military Order of Christ. Mr. Cummings 
is a frequent contributor to the magazines 
and press of the country, and compiled - 
the Memorial Volume of the Webster 
Historical Society, of which society he, 
is the corresponding secretary. He is © 
also a Fellow of the American Geogra- 
phical Society, a member of the Catholic — 
Union of Boston, and also of the Catholic 
Club of New York City. 

From its inception the blessing of the — 
Church rested on the organization, and in — 
1895 the Apostolic Delegate, the Most Rev. 
Francis Satolli, bestowed upon it his bene- 
diction. 

Some of the reasons for the phenome- 
nal success achieved by the Order are suc- _ 
cinctly presented in this excerpt from the - 
address made by Supreme Grand Knight 
John J. Phelan in Bridgeport, Conn. 


wee ol 


“The Knights of Columbus, as it came from 
the hands of its sponsors in 1882, crude and 
imperfect though it was in essentials, possessed, 
however, the germ of popularity and power. 
It had the ingredients of an attractive mys- 
ticism, and the seed of a fraternal and social 
inspiration that was destined to fructify and 
expand until the territorial limits of its abiding 
place could no longer be circumscribed byZ{New 
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England, but only by the oceans that encircle 
our country, and wherever therein God is wor- 
shipped at Catholic shrines. What has it done 
and what it its future? are inquiries submitted 
for answer. It has banded together for mu- 
tual advantage in New England such a body 
of Catholics as no other similar society has 
done. It has proven itself an auxiliary to the 
Church in persuading and directing men to a 
better observance of their domestic and re- 
ligious duties. It has taught Catholics the 
value of associated effort in the furtherance 
of their personal and social advancement. It 
has demonstrated to non-Catholics and to our- 
selves that we desire to be in the van of prog- 
ress and civilization. It has disbursed one 
half million of dollars in smoothing and shaping 
the rugged pathways of life to accommodate 
the tender footfalls of thousands of orphaned 
children. All this has it done and more. It 
has taught us a greater forbearance for each 
other’s failings, and made us sympathize and 
sorrow in each other’s sorrow, and be sharers 
in each other’s joys. It has supplanted the 
bread-winner’s anguish on his death-bed of poy- 
’ erty with an assurance that the wants of his 
children will be heeded, and their future in rec- 
titude and good citizenship preserved. 

“What shall I-say of itsfuture? I will venture 
to assert that its progress will entirely keep 
pace with the best desires of the Catholic people. 
In the development of its scope and purpose the 
moral and social features are given commend- 
able prominence, for, be it understood, that the 
Knights of Columbus is not merely an insur- 
ance society—it is that and much more. While 
its ambition is to supply insurance to members 
at as low cost as any Catholic society, and to 
that end has adopted and will continue to for- 
mulate and adopt such codes of rules as will 
best effectuate that purpose and insure perma- 
nency, yet this feature, which in fact is the main 
feature of many sister societies, is but one of 
the material purposes of our existence. This 
Order is primarily an organization of American 
Catholics existing for their moral and social 
advancement; is a society, which while strictly 
adhering to the principles of benevolence and 

- fraternal insurance, also persistently aims to de- 
velop by association, example and precept the 
latent power of Catholics, and desires to en- 
courage and promote in every reasonable man- 
ner every energy consistent with good citizen- 
ship. It enjoins that every Catholic shall be 
fully equipped, and the equal of the best in 
leading the way, if possible, in all that pertains 
to the best, in business, pleasure, morality, and 
patriotism. Catholic interests in America are 
now, as ever, identical with all others in support 
of liberty: and free institutions. This society 
desires the diffusion of the highest and broadest 
intelligence among its members and those of 
the faith, that they may the better respond to 
the responsibilities of their station, family and 
country.” 


That their personal interests are not ex- 


cluding their attention to the duties of citi- 
zenship has been repeatedly demonstrat- 
ed by the part the Knights have taken 
in affairs of import to state and nation. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. Garrigan, D.D., 
Bishop of Sioux City, Iowa, at the pre- 
sentation of the Chair of American His- 
tory to the Catholic University, spoke 
of the gift as being one of the proofs of 
the strength and unity of the Catholic 
body. That the abundant fruition of 
the seed sown at New Haven had given 
deep gratification’ to his apostolic spirit, 
was evidenced in the words he addressed 
to the assembly: 


“T recall with genuine pleasure to-day the 
gracious consideration given to the messenger 
of the University by the representatives of 
the Knights of Columbus assembled in New 
Haven in March, 1899, and I am glad to bear 
witness to the spontaneous unanimity with 
which they accepted the proposal to endow a 
Chair of American History here. Although 
the measure was but feebly presented and 
vaguely outlined, yet it immediately com- 
mended itself to their enlightened minds, and 
the eminent fitness of the Knights of Columbus 
taking care of the history of this continent, 
which was so providentially opened up by the 
great discoverer whose name they bear, ap- 
pealed instantly to their high sense of patriot- 
ism, truth and justice. To-day this vast as- 
sembly of the Knights and their friends, from 
the length and breadth of this vast country 
from the North and the South, from the East 
and the West, and even from beyond our own 
territorial lines, gives public approval to the 
action of the New Haven Convention of 1899, 
and this great demonstration is as unanimous 
and as eloquent for the measure as were their 
representatives in solemn conclave assembled 
five years ago.” 


In eloquent eulogy the reverend speak- 
er expressed his belief that while the Or- 
der might do many good and great things 
for the Church and for country in the 
years to come it would be difficult to 
surpass in national usefulness and re- 
ligious beneficence what they had al- 
ready accomplished. 


“This act will live in effect, as long as this 
University will live. It will be active while 
generations come and pass away, and will 
serve both Church and State, truth and justice 
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when the foundations of this young institu- 
tion will begin to crumble with age. It will 
extend back to the landing of Columbus (1492) 
and will comprehend the beginnings, the growth 
and the development of this vast continent 
during the past five hundred years. It will 
project itself into the future, teaching new 
generations the honorable parts, the heroic 
sacrifices, the valuable contributions of brain 
and brawn, which our people have generously 
and continuously made toward the upbuilding 
of the American nation. We hope it will con- 
tradict the famous proposition of De Maistre: 
that all history is a conspiracy against truth. 
It will certainly set the Church right before 
the learned world; prove her to be the mother 
of Christian civilization, and compel historical 
writers in future to do justice to her motives 
and her efforts for education, for charity, for 
the cultivation of civic virtue and pure morals. 
As it receives its inspiration from so it partakes 
in the activity of the greatest of all the virtues, 
and like it, is thrice blessed, blessed in them 
that give, blessed in them that receive, and 
blessed in the future students of historical re- 
search.” 


Love is With Me to the End. 


The force of example, the attitude of 
the Order in regard to the Church, the 
submission of the members to her de- 
crees, and the benevolent spirit actuating 
the work of the organization, were also 
dwelt upon, and the Rector of the Uni- 
versity thus characterized the service 
rendered by the Order to the cause of 
education in America: 


“You come here to-day to enlarge the sphere 
of this Pontifical Institution and to open here 
a foundation of learning whence students from 
all parts of this land, and for ages to come, may 
draw knowledge of this country’s history from 
an uncontaminated source. This noble and 
useful work, I am sure, must be a motive of joy 
to the soul of him who first gave this country 
to the domain of history and whose name you 


have inscribed in honor on the banners of your 


organization.” 


To be continued. 





LOVE IS WITH ME TO THE END... 


“ BY WILLIAM J. FISCHER. 


Let come what may, I know full well 
That Love is with me all the day 
To help me walk the long, long way 

And win my heart with her bright spell 

Of witchery. - Across the lands, 

I wander on, content and free; 
Enough that her face smiles on me— 
Enough that my heart understands. 


The little breezes often twist 
Around their fingers her bright hair; 
And all the stars lean down to share 
The passion of our tender tryst. 
And, arm in arm, in endless quest, 
We wander down life’s endless street; 
Red roses spring up at our feet, 
The world gives us its brightest, best. 


O, in my heart forever ring 
The precious songs of nightingales, 
Since Love and I, across the dales, 

Go singing, dancing, weleoming 

The lonely hours, that gentle play, 
Like little, sun-kissed princes young, 
The silent willow trees among— 

In the bright country of King Day. 


I am content to gladly spend 
With Life and Love these little whiles 
Life’s walked with me, ah! many miles, 
And Love is with me to the end. 
I care not what great storms arise 
Or what great darkness fills the land. 
So long as Love gives me her hand 
I am content and sympathize. 


A CATHOLIC FAMILY’S CHRISTMAS IN A PROTESTANT COMMUNITY. 


BY M. M. STRATNER. 


“Mother, there will be Christmas trees 
at all the churches in town—mayn’t we 
go to any of them?”’ 

The wondering eyes of the child looked 
up into those of his mother. The little 
one could not understand why he should 
be. debarred from such festivities; why 
he should stand alone, outside the happy 
groups of children. Why was’ there no 
Catholic church with a Christmas tree; 
and why were there no merry groups of 
Catholic children for him to be merry 
with? The doors of. these other churches 
stood so invitingly open; the children 
attending them were so enthusiastic over 
the preparations for the Christmas festiv- 
ities; and they had beckoned, and even 
pleaded with him, to share in their happi- 
ness; but, because he was a Catholic, 
mother forbade it—Why? 

Poor little fellow; his young life was 
so full of puzzling ‘““Whys?”’ His poor 
mother, too, often asked of Fate many a 
“Why,” and looking into the question- 
ing eyes of her child there came to her 
such pain, such heartache as only she 
knew of. Year after year she had suffered 
this martyrdom, though hoping ever that, 
perhaps, in the following year or two, the 
thorns would be removed. She and her 
husband came of the good old staunch 
and true Catholic stock; not even in the 
matter of attending a Christmas tree 
festivity would they swerve from the 
rigid path of duty, and allow their little 
ones to go into churches which protest 
against the one true faith. They knew 
full well that the attending of even the 
most innocent, and one might say gen- 
eral, ceremonies in these churches was but 
an entering ‘‘wedge’’ wherewith the solid 


foundation of their children’s faith might 
be weakened. Examples of this were 
about them in plenty. A congregation 
could be made up, right in the neighbor- 
hood, of one-time Catholics who, because 
of their isolation from Catholic church and 
school, or because they were not strong 
enough to stand firm against the social 
ostracism and petty slights to which 
isolated Catholics in a purely Protestant 
community are subjected, had allowed 
these ‘‘wedges”’ to enter and undermine 
in them the structure of the true religion 
which their forefathers had bequeathed 
to them. Here and there might be still a 
mother who tried to call herself Catholic, 
but who saw her children members of 
various denominations which protest 
that her faith is a false one. 

Even this mother of the staunch and 
true stock had her moments of rebellion 
—not because of her own loneliness; she 
had resources within herself to overcome 
that; but because of the lonely little 
hearts of her children. Social ostracism 
can be borne in a noble cause when the 
mind is matured, but it is agony to 
children who can not grasp the vital 
reasons for such sacrifices. -Do not 
blame this mother—you who have the 
ever-flowing blessings of church and 
school at your very doors, the sweet com- 
panionship of sisters and brothers of your 
own sacred faith; and the ever helpful 
admonitions of your priests for yourselves 
and for your children the teaching and 
training of the devoted Sisters. Put your- 
self in her place,—would you have stood 
the test? 

Taking her little one upon her knee 
she explained to him as best she might 
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the answer to his “Why.” Year after 
year she had done this, but children’s 
minds are prone to forget; besides, in 
this family there was always a “littlest 
one” to whom the story was new. _ 

The young mind satisfied, she sent the 
child off to his play, and allowed her own 
mind to. wander into the past, when she 
had felt no need of asking questions; 
when she had known Christmas- trees; 
midnight Mass in the church, beautifully 
decorated and lighted, its main attraction 
the realistic “crib”? with its representa- 
tion of the Blessed Infant, the Virgin 
Mother, St. Joseph, and the shepherds; 
and the joyful singing of the ever-inspiring 
Adeste Fideles. And she had been one in 
all this! Her hands had helped in the 
festive decorations; her voice had leaped 
to heaven in the hymnal praise. 

A deep sigh broke from her, but she 
rallied quickly, and swiftly came the de- 
termination that there should be home 
festivities which should surpass, if pos- 
sible, the meagre ones of previous years. 
Her little ones, she herself, every member 
of her family, in fact, should enjoy a 
truly ‘‘ Merry Christmas”’; the dear Lord 
should have adoration and praise from 
hearts fully attuned to the great and 
glorious mystery of the day. 

This spirit and enthusiasm she easily 
infused into the other members of the 
family, and forthwith the preparations 
began. 3 

Christmas tree? Of course there must 
be a Christmas tree,—that much she had 
accomplished even in previous Christmas 
times, but this particular tree should be 

given more care, more thought. 

' Husband and “big brother’? volun- 
teered to get the tree, and it was voted 
that the little ones should go along to the 
woods, to have their say as to the fitness 
of this or that green cedar; it must be a 


really fine one to have the honor of sud- 
denly blooming and fruiting so much 
good cheer. There were cedar trees in 
plenty, but, nevertheless, a full half day 
wsa spent in selecting and bringing home 
the exactly right one. 

From trunks and boxes mother brought 
tinsels, tapers, gilded nuts and fruits, the 
paperet Christmas bells, and other treas- 
ures. The children wondered ‘where 
mother got them all?” They were too 
full of enthusiasm to notice that these 
treasures were rather the worse for wear. 
Mother and “big sister’? had skilfully — 
brushed and straightened and altered and 
added to them so it would need critical 
eyes to discover that’ they had been used 
last year. 

The decorating was begun in earnest, 
the children eagerly helping and hinder- 
ing in the twining and twisting and drap- 
ing, until ‘“‘Who wants to go to anybody 
else’s Christmas tree, anyway’’? was the 
query of each young helper. 

There was ‘‘something doing’”’ in the 
kitchen also; delicious odors came from _ 
that direction. ‘Big sister’? was busy 
there, though every now and then she 
ran in, holding her be-floured hands well 
out of harm’s way, to ask mother’s ad- 
vice on some culinary mystery, or to ad- 
mire some grand achievement in the art 
of decorating to which the “littlest one” 
proudly called attention. The tree was 
made as beautiful as possible with the 
material at hand. At the last mother 
fastened to it small bags on each of which 
was written the name of one member of 
the family. i 

“This is strictly the Christ-Child’s 
tree,” mother explained. ‘I want each 
of you to bring Him a present this year. 
Put your pennies, or gifts, into these bags, 
and He will find them. He wants things 
for some of His very poor children, ‘what- 
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ever ye do to the least of these you do to 
Me’ is what He teaches.”’ Then, to make 
this more realistic, she placed at the foot 
of the tree a “crib ”’ which she had secretly 
improvised, and beside it some statues 
of the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph, and 
two blessed candles. 

The children understood, and their faces 
showed that they were already planning 
what each would give to the Christ-Child. 

Shortly after supper, all gathered to 
tell Christmas stories and play Christmas 
games. Then came the time to light up 
the tree—and beautiful, indeed, it was! 
Containing no presents for any one of 
them all, it brought no selfish or purely 
material thought; it was truly a Christ- 
Child’s tree, blooming solely in His 
honor. There were various more or less 
clumsily put up packages lying near the 
crib, but on each was the label, in uncer- 
tain and labored letters: “For the In- 
fant Jesus, from—” the name of the 
donor following. The little bags bulged 
to prove that the giving of pennies was 
not forgotten. 

Prayers were said and some appropriate 
songs were sung, and at last bed-time 
came. Good-night kisses were given, 
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The Feast of the Circumcision. 


and then each one sought some particular 
spot in which to hang up his or her stock- 
ing, in hope of a visit from Santa Claus. 

The morning brought forth the joys 
expected. The very air was Christmassy, 
and hearts were attuned to the day. 

A delightful breakfast, a few chores to 
be done, and then all assembled in the 
Christmas-tree room. The tree was 
again lighted, and the family knelt in 
reverence while father read the house 
Mass from a well-worn book. Next came 
the singing of Christmas hymns, especially 
the Adeste Fideles. 

And now all were ready for the Christ- 
mas dinner. 

Turkey, roast chicken, and plum pud- 
ding, were in abundance of course, but 
the piece de resistance was the oyster-pie, 
flanked by orange marmalade—for this 
was a Florida-coast dinner—sweet pota- 
toes and gravy, deviled crabs and salad, 
fig-pie and banana cake. Yes, the dinner 
was good and Christmassy. 

In the afternoon came the singing of 
Vesper and Benediction hymns, finish- 
ing, of course, with the Adeste Fideles. 

One isolated family at least had almost 
forgotten its isolation during that one day. 


toe Oh 


THE FEAST OF THE CIRCUMCISION. 


BY MARY ALLEGRA GALLAGHER. 


My Christmas book is closed and clasped 
And put by for a year. 

A spray of holly fills my hand, 
Its green leaves growing sere. 


A spill of Blood, its sweet red seems, 
Viewed in love’s holy light; 

The gift of One who entered kind 
My New Year’s vision bright. 

















COURTMACSHERRY. 


BY VIRGINIA MCSHERRY. 


The billows softly break upon the strand, 

And on the ivied ruins sunlight streams, 

Where Timoleague’s grey cloistered arches stand 
With memories of days as dim as dreams, 

When busy hum of toil and sound of prayer 

Told how the friars’ days and nights went round 
In building, carving, and in making fair 

What Saxon hands have scattered on the ground. 


Once Spanish galleys bartered wines and oil, 
From sunny lands where vine and olive grow, 
For blue-eyed flax by miracles of toil 

Turned into web of linen white as snow, 

And fleecy wool, a royal purple dyed. 

Once gallant brigantines cast anchor there 
And waited for the rising of the tide, 

Or steered aside from Algernine corsair. 


The stone-paved ancient court, the old well’s sweep, 
The sloping headlands rounding far away, 

The terrace green, the walls where ivies creep, 

The waters blue of Courtmacsherry Bay, 

The paths beneath the lime trees’ arches dim 

That lead through wooded park down to the sea, 
The white sails on the blue horizon’s rim,— 


These are the things that memory brings to me. 





PRIEST-WORKERS 


Since the discontinuance of 
the salaries paid to the French 
clergy, under the law of separa- 
tion, a number of French priests 
have courageously sought em- 
ployment to provide for their 
actual needs. This employment 
of the priest apart from the 
sacerdotal life is to most of us a 
departure that we view with as- 
tonishment. It does not seem 
possible that the pastor of souls, 
who has administered the sacra- 
ments and stands as an inter- 
mediary between earth and heav- 
en, should descend from the 
heights where he pursues _ his 
mission, but investigation reveals 
the fact that long before the is- 
sue caused by the law of separa- 
tion arose there were priests 
who engaged in the practice of 
a profession. 

Among the most widely known 
of these clerical workers may be 
named Canon Brisacier, the doyen 
‘of ecclesiastical workers who 
made his debut in architecture. A 
student at the seminary of Tours, 
he was initiated in architectural re- 
searches by Abbé — later Canon — Bour- 
asse, and set himself against the vandal- 
ism of the so-called restorers of churches. 
He discovered the most economical means 
of repairing old churches, and succeeded in 
establishing his system despite opposi- 
tion. 

Abbé Choyer, of Angers, a sculptor of 
great talent, has executed among other 
notable works the beautiful marble altar 
of Salette; P. Beni, another sculptor, 
founded at Poitiers a flourishing school; 





IN FRANCE. 


ABBE COUTUREAU ATTENDING. TO HIS BEEHIVES. 


Abbé Migne with his printing press 
rendered signal service to the clergy;¥ 
Doctor Lecoq, Curé of Cusinier, had a 
wide reputation for medical skill; Abbé 
Vivat, director of the School of Agricul- 
ture of Beauvais, was an eminent electri- 
cian; and there are many others—as the 
Abbé Van Hollebeck, Curé of Saint Paul 
les Beauvais, an excellent painter; and 
the Curé of Polienas, a master of the art 
of making time-keepers. hk 
The example of these courageous 
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ABBE GARBOURY WORKING AT HIS FORGE. 


pioneers, many of whom were actively 
engaged in the work of the ministry, 
proves that such work is not incom- 
patible with the dignity of the priest- 
hood. It may be said with truth that 
from all times there have been priest- 
workers. The list is too long to mention 
even approximately the number who have 
followed various professions, and of 
monks engaged in agriculture, or as 
artists and artisans. Bishop Dega, in the 
sixteenth century, made more than three 
hundred crosses; the monk Bacon was 
a chemist; Fra Angelico, a painter world- 


famous; the Jesuit Pozzi wrought 
the cupola of St. Ignatius at 
Rome, and perfected the science 
of perspective. 

At the time of the Revolution 
in France some of the most emi- 
nent members of the clergy sup- 
ported themselves by the labor 
of their hands; Mgr. Grimaldi, 
Bishop of Noyon, gained his 
livelihood as a miniaturist; the 
Abbé de Maussac, Vicar of Rouen, 
furnished some apartments with 
the remains of his fortune and 
rented them; Abbé d’ Epinay 
made fans; M. Leleu, Curé of 
Grugny, had a valuable method 
of manufacturing matelas, a 
beautiful fabric that sold at fifty 
livres a piece; a Chartreuse was 
employed as a horse-shoer; a 
priest directed a laundry; one 
monk was a miller; and others 
were employed as drivers of cabs, 
carriages, etc. An association of 
priests knit gloves of such desir- 
able quality that Lord Bucking- 
ham ordered six hundred pairs 
for his regiment. 

These facts suffice to show that 
in taking to manual labor the modern 
French priests are following an historic 
precedent. The movement as we have 
seen had its inception in earlier times, 
but the present revival has excited no 
small comment, and the interest of the 
press has been drawn to it. “L’ Illus- 
tration ” recently published some inter- 
esting facts with photographs showing 
the industrial occupations taken up by 
the zealous pastors of souls. 

A book, “Les Metiers Possible Du 
Pretre de Demain,”’ by Abbé Louis Ballu, 
discusses the difficulties of meeting the 





ABBE CLAVEL AT HIS WORK TABLE. ‘ 


problem of support and traces the indus- 
trial development among the clergy. The 
preface to this book is by Abbé D. 
Leroux, Curé of Airvault, who gives to the 
work without reserve the endorsement of 
his authority and his.talent. 

M. Ballu makes plain that the purpose 
for which the priests engage in labor: is 
not to make a fortune, but to earn the 
small amount necessary for their daily 
needs. Passing in review the fields of 
labor that he considers open to priests he 
mentions, first, agriculture—taking up 
special culture of grains, flowers for the 
manufacture of essences, the growing. of 
asparagus, of strawberries, of grapes for 
the table, garden pottage, and herbs for 
medicinal purposes. In connection with 
these agricultural industries there are the 
distillation of plants for the manufacture 
of perfumes, the raising of silk worms, 





ABBE GIRARD AT HIS CARPENTER’S BENCH. 

















THE PRESS-ROOM OF ‘“‘TRAIT D’ UNION.” 











ABBE COUTURAUD DECORATING A VASE. 





* ABBE METAIS WHO ISSUES 


and bee culture for the production of 
honey, wax and candles. 

The carpenter, the sculptor, the watch- 
maker, come in order, and the priest with 
a taste for mechanical work has many re- 
sources. Since the vogue of the bicycle 
and automobile a little workshop for 
urgent repairs of passing carriages and 
bicycles offers a means of support; the 
forge is a useful appointment for the 
priest-mechanic who can make numerous 
useful articles. Abbé Gaboury is an ex- 
ample of whom we shall speak at greater 
length. What could be more natural than 
for a priest to make tabernacle keys? 

Jewelry, engraving on metal, and 
mosaic work, are other industries that 
require no complicated outfit. The same 
may be said of relief work, illuminating, 
coloring, and design. Other arts—such 
as the making of pharmaceutical special- 
ties, of biscuits, sweet cakes, embroidery 
for chasubles and church ornaments are 
recommended as practicable by this 


A PAPER ON BEE CULTURE. 


authority. Then there are the intellectual 
works. 

Certain occupations are more desirable 
than others for priests, because they em- 
ploy the qualities of order and the minute 
care that characterize the French clergy, 
and they may be followed without affront 
to the ecclesiastical dignity. In addition 





ABBE BOZON REPAIRING A WATCH 
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ers. M. Leroux is president, and 
has as his devoted assistants in 
the work M. Chassignol, Curé of 
Candes, with M. Louis Ballu as 
secretary. In founding this as- 
sociation the purpose of the or- 
ganizers was to make it of both 
spiritual and temporal use, by 
elevating labor to the dignity of 
an ecclesiastical mission while 
rendering it methodical and re- 
munerative. 


To be a member of this alli- 
ance the applicant must be a 
French priest, and must have 
worked with his hands for five 
hours per day as the maximum, 
or five hours per week as the 
minimum. In any case the mem- 
bers must not neglect their 
priestly duties or the study re- 
quired by the ministry. 

Manual labor is considered an 
apostolic element, while at the 
same time it is an economic ne- 

ABBE CARTEAU ENGRAVING. _cessity. M. Ballu has impro- 
vised a typewriter, M. Leroux 
to the occupations named by M. Ballu has given himself to the culture of 


there are others suggested, that might be plants, and one of our pictures shows him 
followed to advantage. For 


instance it would seem that 
the care of the body might 
be carried on by the country 
curé, with the care of the soul, 
or he might be an architect or 
a civil engineer. But these are 
professions that demand a 
special education and .a long 
course of study in established 
- schools. 

The Abbés Leroux, Chassig- 
nol, and Ballu, have most prac- 
tically aided in uniting all these 
isolated efforts, and have cre- 








: ABBE BOUDOU SEALING A JAR OF PRESERVES 
ated an alliance of priest-work- PREPARED BY HIMSELF. 
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actively engaged in caring for his garden. 

The “ Alliance”’ has prospered wonder- 
fully, and it is announced on the author- 
ity of a French prelate of high standing 
that an exposition is planned which can 





of sixty-four pages. It is published at 
Blacé, under the direction of Abbé 
Antoine Martin. ‘‘La Trait Union” 
naturally employs priest-workers. The 
linotype machines are operated by relig- 


ABBE VAN HOLLEBECK PAINTING 


not fail to excite a wide interest in the 
work. The exposition will be held on the 
Monday after Pentecost, 1908, in a town 
to be named later. 

Naturally the alliance has its organ, 
the “Trait d’Union,” a monthly review 


ious, and priests do all the rest. Abbé 
Martin, writing of the review, gives this 
picture of his press room and the workers: 

‘“A corner of the press room. You see 
to the left, the small machine on which 
the director, when he was Curé of a little 





ABBE LECOMTE WORKING IN HIS VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


parish, printed a volume. Nearby is 
found the large machine where are 
printed the announcement pages of the 
‘Trait Union.’ The operator is a semi- 
narian. The priest holding the paper is 


M. Lagardere, proprietor of the printing 
works and director of the “Revues la 
Femme Contemporaine et la Jeune Fille 
Contemporaine.”’ Near him is the Abbé 
Masso, linguist and distinguished theolo- 





ABBE LEROUX SETTING OUT PLANTS. 
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gian, who collaborates with him in the 
works of the sacerdotal press. 

“We have subscribers in all the de- 
partments, and a number out of France 
—English, Americans, and Germans in- 
terested in the alliance of our priest- 
workers, and in our efforts for the French 
clergy. Confreres in China and Australia 
follow our efforts with the most active 
sympathy, and, thanks be to God! we are 
very successful. This month we will get 
one thousand new subscribers.” 

The cheerfulness and confidence that 
distinguish this letter are evidenced in all 
the efforts made by the priest-workers. 
They display the ingenuity and also the 
courage of the French race, and it is truly 
touching to note that with the smallest 
of means they have accomplished so 
much. 

Abbé Frederic Pelissier, Curé of Va- 
cheres, said: “I repair watches, clocks, 
machines, agricultural implements, 
children’s toys, etc. I bind books. The 
anti-clericals respect me and have re- 
course to me. I charge them less to 
prove to them that the priest is fair. 

“T often go out by the day to make 
repairs. I eat at the habitant’s house, 
and often the Sunday after I see at Mass 
those at whose houses I have worked.” 

A curé has invented a pulpit that holds 
the book open and turns the pages. He 
has improved the clarionet and has per- 
fected a number of carpenter’s tools. 

Abbé .Bozon was military almoner at 
Porquerolles. He busies himself with 
glasses and watches. ‘‘My workshop,” 
said he, ‘‘is my salon, and if you speak of 
my apartment I ask you to say that I am 
lodged in the sacristy, since I am not able 
to pay rent in town.” 

The industries of Abbé Palier, Curé of 
Celon, residing at Villebussiéres are many. 
He raises rabbits, magnificent rabbits, 


known as ‘‘ Belier Francais,” ‘‘Gros Nor- 
mand,” and “Geant des Flandres.” 
Then he raises in his garden snails of a 
large species. Outside of these occupa- 
tions he has founded a work that he calls 
“le Sou des Miettes.”” Its scope is indi- 
cated by this practical appeal made by 
the Abbé to housekeepers:—‘‘From the 
cellar to the attic, in passing through the 
chambers, salons, and attics of your 
house, note that they contain hundreds 
of objects unused, and simply encumber- 
ing space. Destroy nothing. Carry all 
to the Sou des Miettes. Old lumber, old 
papers, torn books, journals, chromos, 
cartons, vestments, old linen, old metals, 
bottles, iron, umbrellas, canes; Sou des 
Miettes utilizes all.” 

The Curé of Bailly-Romainvilliers 
draws an appreciable revenue from the 
products of his fruit trees and bee hives. 
He raises also Angora rabbits, the hair of 
which, cut periodically by hand, without 
any injury to the animal, sells at twenty- 
seven francs a kilogram. In 1900 this 
priest cared for and buried a smallpox 
patient, on an isolated farm. He con- 
tracted the terrible malady and to hide 
the marks on his chin and also in recogni- 
tion of the circumstances that produced 
them, so honorable to the curé, the 
Bishop of Meaux has given him permis- 
sion to wear a beard. 

The Curé of St. Paul les Beauvais, 
Abbé Van Hollebeck, is a painter of much 
talent, whose work has taken prizes in the 
Salon. He was preparing to leave his 
presbytery when the municipality of St. 
Paul, otherwise entirely socialistic, said 
to him: ‘‘Leave not, Monsieur le Curé. 
We not only will not take your old pres- 
bytery, but we will give you a new one 
with a beautiful studio. In exchange you 
will decorate our mayor’s house.” So it 
was arranged. Abbe Van Hollebeck in 
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1906 exhibited in the salon a remarkable 
tryptitch, ‘“A Day at the Presbytery— 
Labor, Prayer, Charity.” The*panel re- 
presenting Labor depicts a priest with 
spade in hand turning over the earth, and 
is symbolical of the association of priest- 
workers. 

The Curé of Labourgade, Abbé Boudon, 
puts up farm products,—meats, vege- 
tables, fruits. He points out that this 
work is distinguished from industrial pre- 
serving by the fact that the products are 
grown on the farm, put up on the farm, 
and handled by the staff of farm-workers. 
The result is a most wholesome and de- 
sirable line of wares for the table. 

Blacksmithing would seem to be a 
difficult art for a priest to follow, but M. 
Gaboury, Curé of Mauvages, has made it 
prosper. He has built a large shop and 
employs four apprentices. His beautiful 
iron gates and other works from his forge 
are in demand throughout all the country. 

Abbé Metais, Curé of Sainte-Soline, the 
spiritual head of a poor parish, resorted 
to agriculture to assure his daily bread 
and also to create a fund for the relief of 
his poor. This active pastor has founded 
an apiary, and, actuated by the idea that 
bee-hives would aid much in securing a 
living for his confreres he established the 
industry in other sections; it spread 
rapidly into the region of the Meuse, the 
Ardennes, Poitou, Normandy, the Pyre- 
nees, the Aube, Averyron, Brittany, etc. 

M. Lecomte, Curé of Montgivray, when 
stationed at Sainte-Plantaire, near Berry, 
—a country where the vine is not used 
except as a trellis or decorating the trees 
in the garden—was convinced that grape 
culture could be carried on successfully. 
In spite of objections and resistance he 
held to his idea, studied the different 
varieties, and on the 27th of August, 1904, 
presented to his friends and neighbors 


perfectly ripe grapes from his vines. 
“The wine that I made in September,” 
said he, “acquired an unusual degree of 
perfection. The test was made, and I re- 
ceive orders for the vines.” 

“ After three years I left the parish of © 
Sainte-Plantaire, leaving to my successor 
my experimental field. I found at 
Montgivray, my new post, excellent 
earth, and I produced some novelties. In 
the following year 1 produced a new 
species of potato, and later a vegetable 
known in America as salsify. Straw- 
berries are engaging my attention at this 
moment.” 

“Tt is a novelty for our parishioners,” 
said he, “‘to see their Curé support him- 
self by work in the open fields. Encour- 
agement and marks of sympathy have 
not failed me despite the critics, and occa- 
sional harsh words. Criticisms, doubtful 
compliments, insults, I accept all without 
saying anything, convinced that I am in 
the right, and encouraged by my Bishop, 
who approves our means of providing for 
our personal needs and above all the good 
example given to our parishioners of 
gaining a living through constant practi- 
cal work.” 

The reputation of being a master 
watchmaker has been won by Abbé 
Clavel, Curé of Polienas. His work is 
much appreciated throughout the country 
where respect is shown to him not only for 
his professional skill, but still more for 
his conscientious industry. 

Gifted with remarkable dexterity of 
hand M. Girard of Clessé has turned to 
carpentry. He handles the saw and 
chisel with facility, and has made doors 
and windows that* are much admired by 
his parishioners. The spiritual head of 
Magnils-Reigners,-the Abbé Carteau, is 
an engraver on wood and on stone. He 
has engraved some beautiful designs on 


- 
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precious woods, copies of ancient sculp- 
tures, and his talent finds remunerative 
- employment in the chateaux of the en- 
vironing country. He makes beautiful 
furniture at a very reasonable price. 
The Missionary Apostolic, M. Coutu- 
raud, a student of Harpignies, is a mem- 
ber of the society of French artists. He 
had an unique studio on the seashore at 
Royan-Pontaillac. Since 1904 he has en- 
gaged in the decoration of ceramics, and 
in painting frescoes. Some of his master- 
pieces were exhibited in the salon in 1906. 
A very simple and very ingenious in- 
vention is that of Abbé Fabre, who has 
devised an unsealable envelope, which 
he is already manufacturing in large 
quantities. Another curé is engaged in 
designing postal cards; still another 
makes wax candles and altars. He has 
discovered anew method and makes all 
his altars according to his own models. 
Enough has been said to show that the 


French priests are meeting the problem 
of support with courage, and are prepared 
to accept a life of labor in addition to the 
arduous duties of their sacerdotal office. 
The movement is extending under such 
brave and wise leaders as the Abbés 
Ballu, Antoine Martin and Leroux. 
With the Alliance of Priest-Workers and 
with such an organ as the Trait d’Union 
to keep their activities before the public 
the French clergy have found perhaps 


tthe solution of one of the most difficult 


problems brought about by the religious 
disturbance in France. In all cases the 
priests cited here, and those who from 
day to day follow their example, are giv- 
ing undisputed proof of generous initia- 
tive, and setting an example worthy of all 
encouragement, though one cannot help 
feeling that if French Catholics were 
informed by the right spirit it would 
not be necessary for their priests to en- 
gage in manual labor. 


UPON THE HEIGHTS. 


BY MARY M. REDMOND. 


Low-dropped, behind the snow-clad mountain crest 
The sun sends forth a feeble, tawny ray, 
That swiftly fades into the sullen gray 


Of sky and mountain-side. 


In hungry quest, 


A gaunt bird leaves her young within the nest, 

To pounce her unsuspecting prey. 

The stunted pines and sage-bush bend and sway; 
The nestlings shiver for their mother’s breast. 


Unwearied and unchanged through centuries 

The mighty peaks have stood; snow-capped remote— 
The grandest theme in Nature’s symphonies! 

Each rock, each tree, each shrub a vibrant note. 
High on the cliff a gaunt bird croons of love— 

And lo, a wav’ring star peeps out above! 


SUORA FELICITA. 


BY “MARIE DONEGAN WALSH. 


“Yes, we are going to spend Christmas 
in Rome! I love the dear old city, it is 
so old-world and picturesque, and it will 
be altogether fascinating at the festival 
time, don’t you think so?” 

“No, I cannot say I agree with you. 
The Eternal City is somewhat too obvious 
for my taste on these occasions, though 
Christmas is better than Haster. My illu- 
sions of the romance of history still re- 
main strong enough to prevent my wit- 
nessing with complacency the spectacle 
of the Rome of the Romans turned into 
a cosmopolitan beer-garden; whose fran- 
tic rush for a first row at a function, of a 
sheep-driven lecture in the Forum would 
be pathetic if it wasn’t so utterly vulgar!”’ 
and the man laughed; a short, character- 
istic laugh, with the note of scorn in it, 
which so often made strangers dislike 
him. 

The speakers were Mrs. Ronald, a fash- 
ionable and much-travelled Baltimore 
widow, on her twentieth voyage across 
the ocean, and Basil Latham, the popular 
English novelist,—the scene of their con- 
versation being the promenade deck of 
the ocean-liner “Adrionic.”’ All the 
world had heard of Basil Latham, as is 
the fashion nowadays in this very per- 
sonal age, to know every public man, 
politician, millionaire, painter, actor or 
writer, together with every detail of their 
private life, income, methods of work, 
etc. Onthis voyage of the Adrionic from 
New York to Naples, failing a prima 
donna or society actor, the novelist was 
the hero of the hour, and a most un- 
graciously unwilling hero at that. Hid 
in remote corners, or buried deep in books 
or newspapers, he was barely and frigidly 


civil when tackled by daring admirers, 
with those dreaded weapons of modern 
celebrity—the kodak, the autograph 
book and the personal postal card. 

It amused onlookers to watch the futile 
efforts of the friendly to draw Latham 
into conversation, and how absolutely 
disconcerting and unapproachable this 
quiet, plain-featured man could render 
himself when his privacy was invaded. 
Occasionally, as he strode along on his 
deck-constitutional, his keen ears invol- 
untarily caught a scrap of whispered con- 
versation which made him wince,— 
“Don’t you know who that is? Basil 
Latham, the writer! They say he had 
a disappointed love-story some years 
ago and has written cynical novels ever 
since. Oh no, not immoral, as things go 
nowadays, but such very extraordinary 
ideas!”’ 

These inventions irritated him like a 
pin-prick, the realization that his private 
affairs should be of interest to anyone; 
and when he had a book on hand he re- 
venged himself by writing a more than 
usually stinging indictment of the loath- 
some modern vice of publicity which held 
nothing sacred. Here on board ship, how- 
ever, he had an even better haven of 
refuge from his tormenters—the more 
real and less sophisticated world of the 
steerage passengers—who, with the keen 
intuition of the poor into character, saw 
through the outward coldness into the 
man’s real nature, and-liked him accord- 
ingly. But, to do them justice, Basil 
Latham when with them was another 
personality to that seen by the passen- 
gers of the upper deck, and had he ex- 
erted himself to be as agreeable to his 
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_ fellow-passengers as to these humble ac- 
_ quaintances, their estimate of him would 


outset the beautiful girl with her had 
never crossed his thoughts. He was not 


_ have been very different. His hatred, 
however, of the shams and the common- 
place was a very real one, and as he said, 
“the obvious” invariably annoyed him. 

All the curious little world of an ocean 
steamer with its cliques, prejudices and 
gossip, commented freely on the ac- 
quaintanceship which had sprung up 
between Mrs. Ronald and her cousin and 
the novelist. 

“Basil Latham is making copy of that 
Mrs. Ronald with her ridiculous love of 
titles, under cover of admiring the pretty 
cousin!”’ quoth one of the wise matrons, 
whose sprightly and thoroughly up-to- 
date daughters had appeared to be in- 
visible to the Englishman’s obdurate 
eyes. “I shall certainly buy his next 
book, just for the pleasure of seeing her 
in print, though I cannot understand 
how Americans abroad will make them- 
selves so absurd!’’ she went on severely. 

“Nevertheless Mr. Latham 7s a celeb- 
rity, even if he is as cross as a bear,” 
grumbled her youngest daughter, “and 
Dorothy Berners must be flattered that 
he notices her when he won’t speak to 
anyone else.” 

“Nonsense,” replied the mother, 
“those plain, middle-aged men always 
admire what they call a Madonna face. 
- He is only drawing the girl out to put 
her in a book as an American ingénue.” 

There was the usual infinitesimal grain 
of truth in their remarks that gossip 
often possesses, for Latham, having once 
heard Mrs. Ronald descant on the sub- 
ject of her foreign titled friends, actually 
- fell into conversation with her, at first, 
if not precisely, with a view to “copy,” 
at least to divert himself with her naive 
speeches and opinions. Further than 
this the gossips wronged him; for at the 


wont to waste his time talking to modern 
young ladies, more especially young girls, 
who bored him intensely with their en- 
thusiasm. Unconscious Mrs. Ronalds, 
pleased by the novelist’s picking them 
out so pointedly from the other passen- 
gers, chattered away freely; and as the 
ocean voyage proceeded it became habit- 
ual for their ship chairs to be together 
for a great part of the time. 

As he grew insensibly to observe 
Dorothy Berners’ beautiful face more and 
more, Latham found himself admiring 
it to an extent which surprised him, 
blind as he imagined himself to all such 
attractions, and strange to say, the girl’s 
personality interested him more than 
her beauty. Quiet, compared to the 
lively all-knowing young woman of the 
period, she possessed a fund of quick 
humor and intelligent appreciation un- 
usual in one so young. From the first 
Latham saw she was altogether different 
from her cousin; but as their intercourse 
became more constant, and she joined 
more frequently in the conversation, he 
found that the girl was not only clever 
and original but well up on topics of 
interest that were sealed books to most 
young people—a fact which ‘astonished 
the novelist until he heard that Dorothy 
Berners had been from childhood the 
constant companion of a clever, intellec- 
tual father who had educated her accord- 
ing to his own ideas. 

One evening, as the liner neared Italian 
shores, they were sitting as usual on deck, 
a strangely silent group; the girl drinking 
in with beauty-loving eyes the dreamy 
outlines of the Mediterranean coast, and 
Latham in an unseeing brown study 
from which he roused himself abruptly 
to listen, as Mrs. Ronald, the irrepressible, 
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moved by the actual nearness of Italy, 
began to hold forth on her coming winter 
in Rome, for her conversation never 
failed to delight him. They had grown 
intimate by now with the freemasonry 
of travel, and Mrs. Ronald warmed to her 
subject. 

““Of course we shall go constantly into 
the ‘Black’ society in Rome,” she an- 
nounced impressively; “and I am so 
glad to meet all my old friends again. 
There is the Princess Randa, for instance, 
whose husband has never opened his 
palace gates since the Italians came into 
Rome, and the dear Marchesa Lorini, who 
is such a philanthropist! You can’t im- 
agine what delightful people they are; 
“not rich, as arule, but so cultivated and 
refined! One loves to be able to help 
them a little in their pet charities. Then 
I know so many of the diplomatic set; 
quite the best in Rome; don’t you think 
so? The Portuguese Ambassador gives 
such magnificent receptions, at which car- 


dinals are often present; really a wonder- — 


ful sight! Now I suppose you, on the con- 
trary, Mr. Latham, go exclusively with 
the ‘Quirinal’ people, or perhaps even 
with those dear, delightful Bohemians 
in Via Margutta, who do all kinds of 
clever things, so we shall not be likely to 
meet you in the ‘Black’ salons?’ 


“Oh, occasionally, perhaps,” said 
Latham gravely, with an enigmatic 
smile,—“even I, heretic and Bohemian 


that I am, have been admitted within 
the mystic precincts. If I should appear, 
will you be afraid to speak to me when 
I am branded with the mark of the out- 
sider? But, as you say, the Romans are 
not so exclusive as one might imagine, 
as they are kind enough to invite an un- 
distinguished individual like myself, even 
when a ‘Prince of the Church’ is present! 
Strange, though, is it not, that they 


should take such pleasure in entertaining 
the pilgrim and stranger (always provided 
that he is rich) and enjoy nothing better 
than gathering all nations together pro- 
miscuously, putting down their eccen- 
tricities and occasional vulgarities to the 
score of their nationality.” 

Moving, to scatter the ash from his 
cigar, he looked up, to catch Dorothy. 
Berners’ eyes fixed reproachfully on him, 
her cheeks hot with annoyance. She felt 
equally angry with Latham and her 
cousin, and though she resented his 
thinly-veiled sarcasm, she felt that Mrs. 
Ronald fully deserved it. How could she 
be so snobbish as to tell him all this non- 
sense with an air of patronage, when he 
probably knew all these people far better 
than she did; for had he not told them 
once his father had been British ambassa- 
dor to Rome when he was a boy. 

Now Basil Latham was not in the habit 
of retracting the quiet impertinences ° 
which he perpetrated with impunity in 
his low pleasant voice. He was too much 
accustomed for every one to respect and 
accept them. But this girl with her frank 
serious eyes restrained him in some way; 
so he hastened to make amends. 

“Oh, you know what I mean; of 
course the Romans, in spite of their 
own peculiarities, from which no nation 
is exempt, are really very charming 
on the whole; and I have several 
good friends on either side; but things 
have changed naturally, after thirty-five 
years. It is a new generation now, where 
the ‘Blacks’ and ‘Whites’ mingle; and 
before long the Vatican and the Quirinal 
will be forced to a defensive dual alliance . 
against the Socialists.” ..... 

“You were too hard on poor Cousin 
Hattie,” remonstrated Dorothy a few 
minutes later, when her cousin had gone 
for a wrap, while they were left together 
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for a few minutes in the evening fresh- 
ness. “And it doesn’t make it a bit the 
better that she never knows it.. Indeed, 
you satirize everybody! I think you 
do it half unconsciously, as a kind of 
habit!”’ 

“Call it a ‘pose,’”’ he suggested, “as 
my other critics do; to make myself inter- 
esting and uncommon.” 

“There now; I was right; you can’t 
even resist ridiculing yourselj! but I don’t 
understand why clever people enjoy other 
people’s weaknesses so much. I don’t 
eall it ‘playing the game,’ as father 
says.” 

“Neither do I,” responded Latham; 
“but in this case you must acknowledge 
temptation was strong; and after all, one 
must defend oneself from the charge of 
being an outer barbarian.”’ 

“T don’t know with whom I was most 
angry,” declared the girl, “you or my 
cousin.” 

“Consequently, finding me at hand 
first, you fell upon me,” he said. 

“All the same,” she continued, “you 
are given to the moral crushing of Cousin 
Hattie in a way that would annihilate 
any one else, only she—”’ 

“Rebounds so instantaneously,” he 
put in; and at the idea of himself as an 
iron weight and Mrs. Ronald as an india 
rubber ball, they laughed so heartily that 
a passing couple turned to look sympa- 
thetically but with considerable aston- 
ishment at the unaccustomed spectacle 
of Basil Latham in a frivolous mood. He 
froze instantly, and Dorothy had to turn 
aside to hide a smile as she murmured, 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 

“Do you know, Mr. Latham, I never 
realized the forceful application of Ten- 
nyson’s ‘stony British stare’ till I met 
you. It really 7s gorgonizing.” 

“Also effective,” he replied; ‘a fact 


which no one understood better than 
Tennyson; otherwise one might go about 
the world gathering acquaintances like 
leaves. in Vallombrosa, if one spoke to 
everybody one meets travelling.” 

“But seriously,” the girl continued, 
‘apropos of Cousin Hattie. Please don’t 
put her in one of your books as an Amer- 
ican type. I know she talks foolishly, but 
she is one of the best-hearted women 
alive.” 

‘““Good heavens! I thought I was to be 
spared that everlasting jargon of ‘my 
books,’ with you, at least,” he said irrita- 
bly. “Am I to be considered always as 
nothing but a book-making machine, 
with no personality apart from my trade; 
only tolerated or feared because I have a 
petty power to bite or sting? I hoped you 
discriminated a little, and accepted me 
as the very ordinary individual I am, 
apart from the mill-stone of the accident 
of writing. As for your cousin—”’ 

“Now you are going to snub me by 
saying you never even considered Cousin 
Hattie as interesting enough to be carica- 
tured,” interposed Dorothy mischiev- 
ously. ‘But I am not like the other pas- 
sengers on the Adrionic who are so afraid 
of you. Your sarcasm doesn’t terrify me 
any more than it does the poor people 
in the steerage. We see through it, and 
surely you can’t accuse them of knowing 
anything about those things which it is 
forbidden to mention?”’ 

“What do you know about the steer- 
age?”’ he turned on her abruptly. 

“ Ah, don’t think you have all the slum- 
ming to yourself, Mr. Latham. I never 
knew you went there till yesterday, when 
a dear old friend of mine, who is going 
back with her husband to the old country 
and visiting Rome on the way, spoke of 
the English gentleman who had been so 
friendly with them—‘A bit short in 
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manner, Miss,’ 
hearted.’”’ 

“And you identified me with that de- 
scription?” he queried. 

“Tt coincided so exactly with what 
mine might have been,” 
with a twinkle in her eyes. 

“Thank you,” he said simply; but 
inwardly Latham’s heart sank. 

The hopes he had begun to cherish that 
this beautiful girl, who had so capti- 
vated him with her unspoiled freshness 
and charm, was beginning to take an in- 
terest in him, suddenly withered. Man 
of the world as he was, not under-esti- 
mating his own value and _ position, 
Latham was singularly free from that 
species of conceit which blinds its pos- 
sessor to everything he does not wish 
to see. He was not apt to delude himself 
about anything, and he realized that no 
woman who had the least feeling for a 
man would speak of him so frankly in 
this way. With all her brightness and 
good “camaraderie”’ there was never the 
slightest trace of coquetry, but even a 
curious unresponsiveness and aloofness, 
on the rare occasions on which he ven- 
tured tentatively from the open meadow- 
land of good fellowship into the primrose 
path of dalliance. 

She frankly and openly eniones his 
company; but who would not in a like 
case? Few men could be more inter- 
esting than Basil Latham when he chose. 
Older and more experienced women 
than Dorothy Berners, men, even, had 
fallen under the spell of his person- 
ality, and the quiet wit and originality 
which made him the most pleasant of 
companions when he dropped his mask 
of indifference. People altogether forgot 
his plainness of feature when the keen 
eyes lit up as he talked in that pleasant 
voice of his which had something mag- 


she said, ‘but so good 


she remarked. 


netic in its tones. Indeed, as a witty 
friend once remarked, “ Unlike the tradi- 
tional milkmaid, Basil Latham’s voice 
and not his face, is his fortune.”’ He had 
exerted himself, moreover, to interest 
Dorothy Berners, and unconsciously, 
with her, he was a different being. Even 
in their short acquaintance, she seemed 
to have the power of drawing out his best 
side, making him buoyant, hopeful, 
almost boyish; yet after he had given 
her of his best, she remained the same— 
sweet-natured and sympathetic always— 
but a far more sanguine lover than 
Latham could never have construed the 
kindly glance of her clear, earnest eyes 
into anything more than frank liking. 
He tried to persuade himself it needed 
time. This twelve days’ journey was all 
too short; moreover, she probably con- 
sidered him a very elderly person; for a 


girl, young and unworldly as Dorothy, 


wanted at least the outward semblance 
of a hero of romance to win her fancy. 
She had been accustomed to clever men 
all her life, and his cleverness could not 
dazzle her imagination. Altogether, try 
as he would, this clear-sighted individual 
could not deceive himself with the fallacy 
that friendship is the first step to love. 
This was no ordinary girl, either, but one 
with a great deal of character, inherited 
from the father whose constant compan- 
ion she had been. That there was a 
deeper, graver side to her nature than 
the merry girlish one she showed, he had 
no doubt. He knew she was a Catholic, 
and though she had never spoken to him 
of religion, he imagined she was deeply 
religious; and possibly his want of religion 
might prove a drawback. 

In any case, hard as it was, he decided 
he must have patience, and speak no 
word to her until he returned from Sicily, 
after Christmas. Latham understood 
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Dorothy’s character well enough to know 
she would not be likely to fall in with 
Mrs. Ronald’s very evident matrimonial 
schemes for her, and perhaps if the 
reality of her cousin’s princes of romance 
wearied her, the young girl might turn to 
him with relief, congenial as they were in 
so many ways, but always provided that 
there was no handsome and ardent Amer- 
ican wooer in the background! He re- 
called, and detested cordially at this 
moment, certain wholesome well-groomed 
typical American men he had met, with 


their clear-cut, alert faces and air of dis- 


tinction, together with that energy and 
overflowing vitality which made them 
so irresistible. 

The night before the steamer landed 
the usual “Seaman’s Concert’ took 
place, and Dorothy Berners was one of 
the singers. Latham knew she sang, and 
that she intended studying music in 
Italy; but he was scarcely prepared for 
the excellence of this faultlessly-trained 
soprano which was of no ordinary quality. 
As he listened to the pure liquid notes, 


soaring inexpressibly true and sweet,, 


there came to his keen intelligence, sharp- 
ened by love, a realization of something 
missing in the wonderful voice—not a 
want of soul or feeling—her nature was 
too spiritual for that, but a subtle want of 
perception of passion of the song she was 
singing. Like her speech of the evening 
before it filled Latham with depression. 
A shower of congratulations greeted the 
white-gowned singer when it was over: 
“Your singing is so sympathetic, so full 
of feeling,” etc., etc., or ‘Dear me! it 
takes a young lady like you to put heart 
into a voice and make people feel young 
again!”’ this from a stout old gentleman, 
until Basil Latham wondered if his criti- 
cal faculty had possibly exaggerated the 


want of maturity in a young girl’s voice. ' 


Dorothy expected no congratulations 
from the novelist; but once, when she 
happened to see him in the crowd, his 
face wore an expression which surprised 
her in its intensity. When she returned, 
however, to find him sitting near Mrs. 
Ronald, Latham was quite himself again 
and his speech was characteristic. 

“T had no idea we were entertaining 
a future prima donna unawares, Miss” 
Berners. I must tell my old friend Mme. 
Melba she had better look to her lau- 
rels, for your voice is much like hers in 
quality.” 

Just then an amateur baritone, who 
apparently imagined himself to be a 
second Santley, began to render one of 
that singer’s most famous songs, in his 
most approved method; and under cover 
of the crashing notes Latham went on— 
‘But forgive me if in my rdle of critic I 
rush in with a criticism where angels 
fear to tread.” 

“Do your worst,’ she replied, with 
mock resignation. ‘I should imagine 
your friends and relations are not apt 
to be conceited, Mr. Latham.” 

“Oh, thank goodness! I am_ not 
obliged to be commonplace with you, 
nor am I afraid of offending you. Your 
voice is one of the most perfect I have 
ever heard—but as yet it has its limita- 
tions. It lacks passion and depth; two 
things which are either born with a voice 
as a kind of accident, quite apart from 
personality, as in so many Italian voices, 
or can never be acquired without ex- 
periencing some great master-passion— 
say a great love, a great sorrow, or a great 
ambition. At present you are too little 
touched with the common things of earth; 
and, after all, the great passions are com- 
mon and primeval.” 

“But these are things over which we 
have no control,” said the girl gravely, 
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following his train of thought; “and if 
they should come, the finding of the 
soul of my voice would be dearly 
bought; for to my mind a great love or 
ambition would be apt to bring a great 
sorrow in its train. After all, is it not 
much the same with all of us? Even you 
yourself, for instance,’ she continued, 
“in reading your books—long before I 
“knew you—I often thought, that clever 
as they are, you could do even better, if 
some high purpose animated your work, 
to raise it far above the level of extra- 
ordinarily clever society writing. You 
understand human nature so well, with 
all its depths and shallows, you can draw 
it just as it is—so faulty sometimes, yet 
so lovable; so fallen, yet so keen in in- 
tellect and will-power. Above all you 
‘can depict the restless modern hunger 
after the spiritual, when you lift the cur- 
tain from the commonplace and go to the 
very heart of things, so near to the Un- 
known that you almost roll away the 
stone from the threshold. Perhaps it is 
irreverent to say so,” she ended simply, 
“but surely there is something of the 
divinely creative in this faculty of under- 
standing. Such a gift is given with a pur- 
pose, and if you had faith you could move 
mountains.” 

She had spoken out impetuously the 
thoughts that were in her mind, her 
sweet face lit up with interest; but sud- 
denly she stopped, half alarmed at her 
own temerity. No sign had come from 
the silent figure beside her. He was still 
apparently contemplating the noisy bari- 
tone with languid interest. Hither he 
was inwardly amused at her obviously 
youthful enthusiasm or resentful of her 
crude criticism of matters she did not 
understand, but too well-bred to express 
either feeling. When he turned to her 
finally, however, his face was a revela- 


than useless. 


tion. So far he had been able to control 
his speech, but over his face he had less 
power; and all the true womanhood in 
Dorothy Berners’ shrank from what she 
saw written there. Latham equally recog- 
nized the mingled pain and understand- 
ing on her face and its result—the in- 
voluntary attitude of mental shrinking. 
Keen student of human nature that he 
was his instinct did not fail even in this 
moment of supreme feeling; and when 
most deeply moved to tell her what was 
in him, he desisted, realizing it was worse 
The betraying revelation 
faded; leaving his face almost expression- 
less, as he said quietly and whimsically 
as usual, “I am glad you think I am 


. within sight of the mountain-tops, even 


with limitations. It is plainly a case of 
‘Physician, heal thyself,’ isn’t it? We 
all understand how things should be or- 
dered in some ideal Utopia of thought 
and feeling; but we fail utterly when the 
self-application comes in.” 

Latham saw that until this moment, 
when she read his face, Dorothy Berners 
had never imagined his real feeling for 
her; also that the enlightenment brought 
her no pleasure, but only pain; neverthe- 
less, this much he would say, to prepare 
her for the fact that he meant to put his 
fate to the touch later on. So of purpose 
he continued lightly: “What if I had 
told, just now, that a true love, idealized 
and spiritualized, of course, is the spur 
needed to develop my latent germ of 
power? Could you agree with me that 
this might be the incentive destined to 
lead me upwards?” 

“No,” she said steadily, ““my thought was 
of something infinitely higher,” her clear 
eyes returning his questioning frankly and 
seriously. “A love such as you mean 
might help you, if you found it, and give 
you heart, but never soul and conviction.” 
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He saw that she had understood and 
answered his tentutively-spoken ques- 
tion while purposely ignoring any per- 
sonal application; so his next words were 
commonplace, not to say formal. 

“Well, to-morrow we must descend 
from the discussion of things ethical to 
that epitome of the jote de vivre, Naples. 
I hope I may be allowed to come to see 
you in Rome on my return from Sicily, 
after Christmas?”’ 

“Of course,” said the girl heartily, 
“we shall look forward to hearing your 
impressions there.” 

He noticed with disfavor the imper- 
sonal “we,” and at another time might 
have been tempted to retaliate by say- 
ing a good guide-book would appear 
capable of supplying fully his presence, 
but his mood was not one for jesting. 

The next day on the arrival of the 
Adrionic they parted to go their various 
ways, without a word of anything but 
the most commonplace being exchanged 
between them; for Basil Latham, warned 
by experience, had himself well in hand, 
and his speech was of the lightest, critical 
and most sarcastically amusing. One only 
indulgence he allowed himself at the last 


moment, when seeing Mrs. Ronald and. 


Dorothy off at the station, and the train 
was already moving: 

“Until after Christmas then? When 
I warn you I shall try to lift the curtain 
from the commonplace.” 
’ The words were spoken lightly, almost 
jokingly, but under them poor Dorothy 
recognized the ring of decision, and as she 
looked after the spare, upright figure 
standing there, hat in hand, on the plat- 
form, an involuntary softening on _ his 
usually impassive intellectual face, a pang 
of pain shot through her for the inevita- 
ble trouble and disappointment she felt 
was before him if he persisted. 


By Christmas the Roman season was 
in full swing; and Dorothy had already 
participated in the somewhat mild gaye- 
ties of the “Black” society of which her 
cousin was so proud. Many of the young- 
er members of the “Noble Guard,” and 
the “Attachés” of various embassies— 
nice young fellows enough, but, with all 
their sincere admiration of her beauty 
and distinction, not unforgetful that the 
beautiful American girl would un- 
doubtedly possess a good “dot”? were 
only too glad to decept the open-handed 
hospitality of Mrs. Ronald’s “ Villino”’ 
on “Via Gregoriana.’’ Indeed that good 
lady was wont to congratulate herself 
on their cosmopolitan society: “So much 
better for my young cousin to meet the 
people of the country where one is living 
than to revolve exclusively in an Ameri- 
can coterie who remain so obstinately 
provincial, interested ee in their traver- 
ing and Paris clothes.” 

Nevertheless, Dorothy’s attitude to all 
this desirable society somewhat annoyed 
her cousin. Not that the girl was indiffer- 
ent or blasé; she enjoyed it in a way and 
was invariably charming and agreeable to 
all Mrs. Ronald’s friends, including the 
aforesaid “Guardie Nobili” and budding 
“diplomats;”’ but with such a thoroughly 
impartial charm and graciousness as to 
baffle the young men’s hopes. 

Cultivated as was her mind, and quick 
her sympathies and artistic tastes, she 
was far more interested in Rome itself, 
in all that goes to make the nameless 
charm of the “Urbs Roma.” 

As Mrs. Ronald said ruefully, ‘it was 
like seeing a child let out on a holiday,” 
when Dorothy could escape occasionally 
from the perpetual “At Homes,” one a 
repetition of the other, so dear to her 
eousin’s heart, on an expedition to the 
“Campagna,” or to hear the “Festa” 
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music in some of the grand old Roman 
basilicas the girl loved so much. “One 
would really think you were nothing but 
a sight-seer, Dorothy,” Mrs. Ronald 
remonstrated. 

“So I am, Cousin Hattie, and proud of 
the fact.”” After all, what other attitude 
is admissible in Rome? Life seems all 
too short to take it in; and who was that 
great man? Goethe, I believe, who said 
that after a lifetime spent in studying 
Rome, one might expect to understand 
it a little at the end. So there isn’t much 
hope for me.” 

“Unless you marry a Roman prince 
and live in Rome altogether,’ suggested 
her cousin. 

“T don’t intend to marry anyone just 
now,” said the girl gravely; but noting 
a shade of annoyance on Mrs. Ronald’s 
face, she went on. “Don’t fear, Cousin 
Hattie, I shall not shirk the reception 
to-night, or fail to make myself agreeable 
to your ‘marchesini’ and ‘Noble Guards.’ 
Indeed these latter interest me exceed- 
ingly, for they can tell me so much about 
the Pope and his daily life. But what 
astonishes me about these Romans is their 
curious want of knowledge and interest 
in things Roman. I wonder if we should 
ever become as blasé if we lived here 
always. I don’t believe one of them has 
ever been in the Forum.” 

As Dorothy went out, humming the 
intermezzo from the ‘Cavalleria,’ Mrs. 
Ronald murmured to herself discontent- 
edly, ‘Really, Dorothy is too provok- 
ingly unsusceptible. No one ever inter- 
ests her. I only hope she has not taken 
a fancy to that cynical Englishman.” 

That night, the first of the grand win- 
ter receptions at the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor’s to the Vatican, drew a huge gather- 
ing of Roman society. As Mrs. Ronald 
had predicted it was indeed a wonderful 


sight—the magnificent lofty apartments 
of the grand old Renaissance palace, with 
its frescoed walls, the brilliant groups .of 
ambassadors and princes covered with 
countless decorations, the numbers of 
handsome and distinguished looking 
women; and, holding a little court apart, 
several “Princes of the Church”’ in their 
cardinalatial crimson, who in duty bound 
to show honor to the representative of 
the Catholic power, honored this official 
gathering by their presence for the brief- 
est of stays. 

The old-world picturesqueness and 
stateliness of the scene strongly appealed 
to Dorothy Berners—its utter unlikeness 
to any other social function, especially 
as she leaned over the broad marble 
balustrade to watch a cardinal being 
escorted up the staircase, according to 
Roman usage, by lackeys in uniform, 
bearing lighted torches. In this case it 
was the Cardinal-Secretary of State, the 
busiest worker in Rome, and the least - 
frequent attendant at any social event, 
only showing himself in the great world 
when his presence was officially expected, 
as on this occasion. 

Dorothy looked with interest on the 


-tall, almost youthful, slightness of the 


spare figure in the flowing scarlet drape- 
ries, mounting the stairs with quick de- 
cisive steps. The earnest face bore the 
impress of deep thought and evident 
asceticism. An habitual tranquillity of 
mind looked out from the deep-set kindly 
eyes, coupled with a look of quiet resolu- 
tion which made its possessor a power 
to be reckoned with; altogether the physi- 
ognomy of one, who, as he had already 
shown, was not only ready but able to 
carry on to the end the good fight of 
right against might. 

“Quite a Renaissance picture, is it 
not?’’ said a voice beside her, “but His 
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Eminence’s appearance dates even a few 
centuries further back, to the days of 
asceticism,’’ and astonished, the girl 
turned to confront Basil Latham, bowing 
ceremoniously before her. 

“You, Mr. Latham!” she exclaimed. 

“Am I then as an unbeliever, alto- 
gether out of the picture on this charac- 
teristic Roman scene?” 

“You know I don’t mean that; but I 
imagined you were far away in Palermo 
until after Christmas.” 

“Such certainly was my intention, but 
my book-notes were finished more quickly 
than I expected; besides which,” he 
added frankly, looking at her meaningly, 
“T absolutely could not wait any longer. 
I happened to meet the Ambassador, who 
is an old friend of my father, this after- 
noon on arriving from Naples, and I 
accepted his invitation for to-night, hop- 
ing to meet you here. Now when you 
are tired of contemplating the splendors 
of the representatives of the Sacred Col- 
lege and the “corps diplomatique,” do 
come and talk to me awhile in the picture 
gallery where we can be quiet. No, please 
don’t try to think of excuses, Miss Ber- 
ners. You won’t make a bad business 
any better by putting it off,” he said 
laughing; but though his tones were even 
as ever there was a shade of unwonted 
nervousness in his manner. 

Dorothy recognized with dismay that 
the hour of reckoning had come. All along 
she had trusted that with absence he 
might forget what she hoped was only a 
passing fancy, or that his quick intuition 
would realize the truth without forcing 
her to tell him in so many words. She 
felt that a bad quarter of an hour lay 
before her, for like all sensitive natures, 
the girl dreaded giving pain, especially 
to one as much in earnest as Latham. 

Just then the Cardinal came out, ac- 


companied by his host and a group of 
diplomats, and as he passed recognized 
Latham by a friendly smile which lit up 
the grave face wonderfully. The latter 
stepped forward to kiss his ring, an ac- 
tion quickly intercepted by the Cardinal 
and changed into a hearty handshake 
and a cordial greeting in English as per- 
fect as Latham’s own, to which the novel- 
ist responded quite as warmly though 
respectfully. As Dorothy watched the 
group she could not fail but note how 
quietly distinguished the plain-faced Eng- 
lishman looked, even among all this bril- 
liant entourage, and how perfectly at ease 
was his manner. 

After a short talk the Cardinal passed 
on, and Latham said: 

“You wonder how the ‘black sheep’ 
comes to be of the elect for the nonce; 
but of course you know His Eminence is 
more than half English. As boys he and 
I met in many a country house and were 
often rivals in the cricket field. By 
George! how he could bowl in those days. 
Well he is the right sort whether he wears 
cardinal’s scarlet. or workman’s frieze. 
The Cardinal was, and still is, a great 
friend of my younger brother—a rabid 
Anglican, with decided tendencies to step 
over the wall into your Roman vineyard.” 

Latham spoke almost abstractedly, 
as if hardly thinking what he was saying; 
and Dorothy followed him as he led the 
way into the corridor gallery with its 
picture-lined walls, where only a few 
detached groups were scattered down 
its vast extent. He found a quiet corner 
near the window where the gem of the 
collection—the priceless Vandyke picture 
—was enshrined in a sort of niche. Then 
characteristically he went straight to the 
point. 

“There is no need of preliminaries’ be- 
tween us,” he said; “you are not [like 
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other girls who would affect unconscious- 
ness, and you know what I have wanted 
to ask you ever since that evening on 
the steamer.” 

While he spoke Dorothy gathered cour- 
age sufficient to interrupt him, for surely 
it was cruelly useless to let him continue; 
but her voice was not quite certain as she 
spoke. 

“You are quite right, I am not foolish 
enough to ignore your meaning; but I 
tried to warn you long ago; and indeed, 
though you realized it yourself, you would 
not give in. Oh, I know you have a right 
to speak, but believe me it is worse than 
useless, for I can never give you what you 
want. Don’t think I do not realize and 
appreciate that a man: like you should 
give me his best, but it is quite impossible 
quite.” . 

“Then I am too late? There is some- 
one else?” 

She shook her head; and the look she 
gave him, of mingled pain and entreaty, 
somewhat chilled him. This was no 
young girl’s reluctance but a woman’s 
pain for inevitable disappointment, never- 
theless he persevered doggedly, for as 
Dorothy truly said, he would not give in. 

“You think I have been too hasty; but 
remember I am not a boy, to take sudden 
fancies, and the sentimental has passed 
with me long ago. I love you as I never 


imagined it was in me to love anyone, - 


but I did not intend to speak so quickly 
had not these weeks in Sicily—moral 
ages they seemed—shown me I could 
wait no longer to hear if there was the 
faintest hope. I know I am not of the 
mould to dazzle a young girl’s fancy; but 
no one could ever love you better, and I 
think I could make you happy. You are 
not in love with anyone else and you will 
never make a marriage of convenience; 
you are far too unworldly, so think of it, 


dear,” he said persuasively. “We are so 
congenial in every way; we understand 
each other so well, we should be not only 
lovers but comrades, with that best 
kind of comradeship which lasts for a 
lifetime. You do not realize yet what a 
good woman’s influence is over a man’s 
life and destiny; but you once said I ought 
to rise higher. Then do not refuse to help 
me to climb the mountain tops where you 
see the view beyond, and make me happy 
as any man could hope to be on this side 
of the veil.” 

He pleaded his cause with a simple sin- 
cerity and frankness; his usually unemo- 
tional face alight with feeling, and Doro- 
thy Berners felt that the man was offer- 
ing her the best gift within human power 
to bestow. Her tender heart ached for 
his disappointment, but the pure young 
face was quietly resolute as his own when 
she turned to him; and only her tightly- 
clasped hands nervously moving showed 
how hard it was for her to speak. For an 
imperceptible second, which no one else 
would have noted, her eyes wandered 
towards the Vandyke Crucifixion. Lath- 
am’s, never leaving her face followed their 
direction, and to his keen intelligence 
came a flash of sudden enlightenment. 

“Mr. Latham, I owe it to you to tell 
you what only father knows and he made 
me promise to see a little of the world 
before making a final decision. There is 
someone else, but not in the sense you 
mean. Oh, how shall I explain it, it is 
so hard to tell you what you will find 
it difficult to understand when you do 
not look at things from our point of view. 
I am going to be a religious.” 

“YT understand perfectly,” he said, 
after a brief silence, with a rigidly-forced 
quietude in his voice which made it for 
once seem harsh, “at least your meaning, 
but certainly not its motive or purpose. 
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It is about this, is it not? You intend to 
sacrifice your prospects of happiness for 
an ideal—a beautiful one, no doubt, to 
youthful enthusiasm, but utterly mis- 
taken and impracticable. You, of all 
people, to enclose yourself in a convent, 
and think you are going to better the 
world by letting it severely alone. That 
is a remnant of mediaevalism which your 
Church should have suppressed at the 
end of the Middle Ages. Rather come 
out on the byways and help humanity 
to be a little better; for one good life in 
the world is worth a dozen in the cloister, 
In my opinion. However, the poetry of 
the cowl or the veil, as the case may be, 
still survives apparently; and I suppose 
heretical opinions scarcely count. Of 
course I cannot believe in such things as 
vocations; and these ideas must be the 
result of influence, though I cannot im- 
agine you allowing yourself to be. in- 
fluenced in any way.” 
“That is the first Protestant sentiment 
I have ever heard you express,” the girl 
said, smiling faintly for the first time; 
for possessing as she did, the rare faculty 
of being able to look at things from two 
points of view, she realized what his feel- 
ings must be. 
she went on, “has been brought to bear 
in the other direction. Indeed it has been 
hard to know if one really was right to 
resist it all. I think my definition of a 
vocation would be something like march- 
ing orders to a soldier, who has no alter- 
native but to obey, no matter how much 
people criticise his uniform or style of 
marching. But I certainly haven’t en- 
listed without the due amount of objec- 
tion; first poor father, then all my other 
relations; and as for Cousin Hattie’s dis- 
appointment when she knows, I almost 
dread to contemplate it. Now you, too, 
are not making things easier.” 


‘““Any influence there was,” - 


The unconscious irony of this last dealt 
him the hardest blow of all, convincing 
him of her feeling for him as nothing else. 
could. To her he was as friend, relation, 
but never lover; and also her frankly- 
simple and direct way of speaking of the 
inner things of life the man of the world 
felt himself helpless to argue. 

“Besides this,” she continued, “one 
of your arguments has fallen through. 
I am coming out into the byways, as you 
want; for I am going to be a Sister of 
Charity. Perhaps it is a form of selfish- 
ness, as you think, for I love the poor 
people and I shall be happiest among 
them. Look, Mr. Latham,” she said 
gently, ‘the prominent idea of your 
school of thought is the search for happi- 
ness. To put it in that way even, could 
you grudge it to me?” . 

‘Like the true gentleman he was Basil 
Latham knew how to take defeat; for 
final defeat he recognized it to be. His 
brief day-dream was over; the happiness 
that came to other men as a matter of 
course was not for him. There was noth- 
ing to be done but face the fact as best 
he might, and, strange to say, despite 
the dull pain of hopeless disappointment, 
it was a curious satisfaction to him that 
no other man had come between him and 
his heart’s desire. He got up and stood 


_ for a few seconds at the window, watch- 


ing with unseeing eyes the Roman street- 
life going on in the lighted corso below; 
then when he turned, he was quite him- 
self again; only that the life and energy 
of a few minutes ago had completely gone 
out of his voice, together with the buoy- 
ant youthfulness with which she always 
inspired him. 

“You know I grudge you nothing that 
is for your happiness; even in adhering 
to my point that you are choosing the 
shadow and not the substance. I only 
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want to give it to you in another way. 
However, that is all over, and there is 
nothing more to be said. Only remember 
that if you ever find the fulfillment of 
your ideal a mistake, the poor substitute 
I can offer is waiting still, if you should 
feel the need of it. I shall never change, 
no matter how long it may be before 
you want me.” 

His very quiet made it harder; she 
could only say ‘Oh, I am so sorry, so 
sorry;” but the real pain on her face 
spoke more eloquently than words. 

“T know,” he replied simply, “but 
you must not let it trouble you.” 

“But I do. It seems too hard that I 
should come into your life just to give 
you trouble which cannot be undone, 
to make you feel more hard perhaps 
against all religion.” 

“Do not be afraid,” he said, with some- 
thing of his old dryness of tone, “I shall 
not take it out by writing a cynical book 
about Rome in the style of Zola’s ‘coup- 
de-théatre.’ To me such consolations 
would be miserably inadgquate.” 

“T am not afraid,” she said quietly; 
“your feet are too much on the mountain 
tops already for those petty reprisals.” 

“You can say that to me?” was his 
whimsical rejoinder, following her smile, 
“who have left me to toil along the flat- 
ness of the plains? Men must have wings 
lent them occasionally if they are to soar 
towards the inaccessible. Far from being 
on the mountains my feet are cut by the 
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pebblestones of the sordid highway and 
my eyes choked with its dust. Can you 
wonder I never look up, but paint my 
pictures on the pavement like the street 
artists?” 

He spoke with quiet bitterness; but 
realizing what the strain of all this must 
be to Dorothy he went on lightly: “Ah, I 
see Mrs. Ronald coming; she probably 
considers I am monopolizing you to an 
undue extent; but she would feel relieved 
if she knew it was for the last time. Don’t 
say good-bye to me,” he said hurriedly, 
almost brusquely, ‘“‘I hate the word and 
never use it; but don’t quite forget me— 
at least—in your prayers (as you Catho- 
lics say).” 

Like all Englishmen he was shy of any 
display of feeling, but her reply aston- 
ished him. 

“Even when I knew you only from 
your books,” she said gravely, “I prayed 
that one who thought as you did might 
have the gift of faith. Am I likely to for- 
get to do so now?” 

“God bless you, now and always.” 

Simple as it was, the earnestness of his 
good-bye covered a world of feeling. Then 
after a moment’s hesitation he bent, after 
the graceful foreign fashion, to kiss her 
hand, and no one in a Roman salon, at 
least, would have noticed this most ordi- 
nary of salutations; but there was a cer- 
tain chivalric reverence in the action 
which made this leave-taking utterly 
unlike one of the present day. 


(To be continued.) 










































































POPE P1US VII. AND NAPOLEON IN CONFERENCE AT FONTAINEBLEAU, 1813 


THE STRUGGLE FOR RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN FRANCE. 


THE CHURCH AND THE First EMPIRE. 


BY THE REV. 
V. 


The Concordat signed and _ ratified 
Catholic France settled down to the en- 
joyment of comparative peace and secu- 
rity. It was, however, only the security 
which follows the ravages of disease, the 
peace of convalescence, full of weari- 
ness, languor and exhaustion. The fifty 
bishops installed by the new decrees 
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could not help a feeling of discourage- 
ment as they viewed the situation. The 
Church, it is true, was brought back to 
a position of honor and importance in 
the nation; but it was, at the same time, 
weighed down by the heavy burdens of 
Gallicanism and Cesarism; the former 
severing the ties that bound it to the 
head and centre of Christianity, the Holy 
Father; the latter making it subservient 
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to the whims and fancies of a ruler, 
human at most and hable through the 
schemes of politics to be hostile and in- 
tolerant. The former was suited to the 
imperialistic ambitions of Bonaparte, 
who had already begun to dream of the 
glories of the old regime; the latter was 
couched in the fraudulent laws of the 


veillance, deprived of the right of assem- 
blage, and bound by slavish ties to a 
State official who alone could administer, 
reward, punish, teach, or cause to teach, 
according to his own pleasure, all true 
liberty seemed to have vanished as com- 
pletely as during the dark times of the 
Revolution. With churches, schools and 





MEETING OF NAPOLEON AND POPE PIUS VII. AT PONTAINEBLEAU, NOV. 25, 1804. 
The Consul returning from a hunting trip discovers the Holy Father just entering the town. 


Organic Articles; the former was to lose 
its force before the lapse of half a century; 
the latter was to last as long as the Con- 
cordat itself. 

Thus it was that the outlook at the 
beginning of the century was little favor- 
able to the just execution of the Con- 
cordat. With all correspondence with 
Rome interdicted save under civil sur- 


colleges under the direction of politicians, 
the right of ecclesiastical censure de- 
nied, and the number of aspirants to the 
priesthood limited, the religious society 
of France had become little more than 
an annex to the State, inferior in impor- 
tance and subordinate to it in all things. 
The religious congregations were dis- 
persed, the missionaries were forbidden 
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tof. exercise their zeal, and for the thirty 
millions of Catholics in the country there 
were only eight thousand priests of whom 
fully two thousand bore the taint of the 
constitutional oath. 

The bishops themselves were for the 
most part victims of the revolutionary 
tempest. Some of them had come forth 
from prison or from the foot of the scaf- 


decorated with the names of privilege 
and liberty. Accustomed to receive 
favors from the hand of power, it was 
easy for them to transfer their adulatory 
homage from the thrones of Louis XIV. 
and Louis XVI. to the boots and spurs 
ot him who, after all, had just opened 
to them the gates of their country and 
filled his native land with glory.” 




















CARDINAL FESCH, THE UNCLE OF NAPOLEON. 


fold whereon they had seen their fathers, 
brothers and friends brutally butchered 
by frenzied mobs. Others had come back 
from an exile wherein they had guarded 
religiously the dear image of the French 
Church and the hope of her speedy restor- 
ation. ‘“ But it was the Church they had 
seen flourishing under the shadow of a 
kingly sceptre, the Gallican Church with 
its gaudy livery and its royal servitude 


It is not wonderful, therefore, that the 
will of the Conqueror should remain 
uppermost in all church affairs during 
the course of the Consulate, when only 
a few courageous and noble souls dared to 
stand forth in the defence of ecclesiastical 
rights and liberties. The Consulate was 
termed the Lune-de-miel, the honey- 
moon, in this new union of Church and 
State; but its joys, such as they were, 
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and the immense benefits he 
felt must accrue to the Church 
from so slight a sacrifice, he 
determined, leaving the issue 
to Divine Providence, to grat- 
ify this wish of the General. 
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LETTER OF POPE PIUS VII. TO CARDINAL CONSALVI. 


were to feel ere long the bitterness en- 
tailed by the unreasoning and imperious 
exactions of an overbearing consort. 

The soldier who had risen to the com- 
mand of armies had been honored with 
the title of First Consul; his head, yet 
uncrowned, was restless till it should 
feel upon it the emblem of royalty. It 
was his ambition to be called, and to be 
like Charlemagne, an emperor; he desired 
that the consecrating oils in the great 
ceremony should be conferred by no less 
a personage than the Holy Father him- 
self, and he wished that the Pope should 
perform this ceremony at Paris. The 
venerable Pontiff, when apprised of this 
new demand of Bonaparte, was at a loss 
how to respond. He looked for counsel 
to his most prudent friends, and above 
all to the great Giver of light, and then 
weighing in the balance the great harm 
he knew must come from a formal refusal, 
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Bonaparte a prornise of their 
speedy revokal. 

In compliance with these 
resolves, the Holy Father set 
out from Rome on November 
2, 1804, and after a journey 
of nearly a month’s duration, 
through provinces once hos- 


ware! 


tile, but now enthusiastic in 
their greetings, he reached 
Fontainebleau. on Sunday, 


November 25th. Here he was 
met by Bonaparte who dis- 
played at first an apparent desire to show- 
er every honor upon his illustrious guest. 
Yet even this short stay near Paris 
was marked by the same evidences 
of fickleness and selfishness on the part of 
the First Consul, as were shown in hisevery 
relation with the Holy See. At one time 
it would seem as if nothing were too good 
for the aged Pontiff, and the Consul, to 
demonstrate this conviction, would dis- 
play the most utter obsequiousness to his 
spiritual superior; an hour afterwards 
the Holy Father was made to feel most 
keenly the sense of humiliating depend- 
ence upon his tormentor. Yet the spirit — 
of the martyr bore up bravely through 
storm and sunshine. He met the delega- 
tion sent to him from the French Senate 
with a calm undisturbed serenity that 
drew expressions of admiration from 
men hostile to the very name of religion; 
he forebore any words of reproach against 
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the unwarranted demands of Bonaparte. 
There were, however, some things upon 
which he insisted strongly, and without 
which he would refuse, even on the eve 
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under the protection of Bonaparte to 
continue in the exercise of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction without yielding proper sub- 
mission to the Holy See. To compel them 





JEROME BONAPARTE, BROTHER OF NAPOLEON, WHO MARRIED ELIZABETH PATTERSON, 
AT BALTIMORE, IN 1803. 


The Emperor petitioned the Po 
A civil divorce followed. Jerome 1 


of the great day, to be present at the 
coronation. There were among the French 
bishops men who had signed the Civil 
Constitution during the Revolution in 
defiance of ecclesiastical warnings to the 
contrary. Still unrepentant, they hoped 


pe to declare the marriage null and void, which the Holy Father refused to do 
ater married, despite the laws of the Church, the Protestant Princess of Wurtemburg. 


to this latter course was the determined pol- 
icy of Pius VII. though the constitutional 
bishops found a ready ally in the First 
Consul himself. The latter at first endeav- 
ored to gloss over the objections of the 
Pope, hoping that in the excitement of the 
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day the coronation ceremony 
might take place before any 
action would be taken in regard 
to the obnoxious bishops. But 
Pius VIT. was far too vigilant to 
become a victim to this decep- 
tion. The aged Pontiff demand- 
ed the act of submission as a 
necessary condition before the 
great ceremony should proceed, 
and Bonaparte, tacitly acknowl- 
edging his defeat, yielded. The 
constitutional bishops at his 
command repaired to the pres- 
ence of the Holy Father and com- 
pled fully with his wishes. 

On the evening of December 
Ist, the Holy Father learned for 
the first time that the new Em- 
peror had never contracted an 
ecclesiastically legal marriage 
with Josephine, his reputed wife. 
Despite the fact that all prep- 
arations for the great cere- 
mony had been completed, the 
Pope sent word to Napoleon that he should 
refuse to take part in the coronation on 
the morrow unless the Emperor and 
Josephine should contract their marriage 
vows that very night in the presence of 
a duly authorized priest of the Church. 
Again the Emperor, fretful and impatient 
as he was, yielded to the demands of the 
Pope, and the marriage ceremony was 
performed at midnight in the chapel of 
the Tuileries in the presence of Cardinal 
Fesch, uncle to Napoleon. The following 
day, December 2d, the Conqueror of 
Europe, the great Dictator of France, 
realized the dream of his lifetime. The 
solemn ceremony of his consecration and 
coronation as Emperor of the French 
took place in the great cathedral of Notre 
Dame in the midst of all the splendor 
which the united resources of Church 
and State could afford. The ceremony 





ELIZABETH PATTERSON. 


The lawful wife of Jerome Bonaparte. 


began shortly after ten o’clock, when 
Napoleon, proceeding with Josephine to 
the foot of the altar, in the presence of 
the Holy Father made the solemn promise 
that he would maintain peace in the 
Church of God. The two candidates for 
royalty knelt upon cushions and received 
from His Holiness the oils of imperial 
consecration. Napoleon then ascended 
the altar, and taking the crown into his 
own hands placed it upon his head, after 
which he took up the smaller crown of 
the Empress and bearing it to Josephine 
crowned her. She received the diadem 
kneeling. The ceremony was concluded 
with the Te Dewm. 

Pius VII. returned to Rome after 
what was to him a humiliating and exact- 
ing journey. Indeed he could congratu- 
late himself that he had at all escaped 
perpetual exile at Paris. Before he had 
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rome was just 
then attracting 
attention. The 
latter, a lad of 
nineteen, and 
brother of the 
Emperor, had 
married while in 
America, Decem- 
ber 24, 1803, a 
certain Miss Pat- 
terson, a de= 
scendant of one 
of Maryland’s 
best families. 


The ceremony 
was performed 
by Archbishop 


Carroll, and was 
valid in the eyes 
of the. Church. 
Upon his return- 
ing to France 
with his young 
bride he was met 
by the anger of 
his“ imperial 

















































































































brother, who as 






































CARDINAL FESCH READING REPORT TO MARIA LOUISA. 


left that city, the new Emperor, flushed 
with his recent glories, conceived the 
plan of retaining the Pope at Paris. The 
latter, however, had prepared himself 
for the demand and could answer cour- 
ageously, that if they were to use force 
they would have at Paris only a poor 
monk called Barnabas Chiaramonti. Be- 
fore he had left Rome he had arranged 
that in such an emergency a new Pope 
would be immediately elected. 

Even at the entrance of the Eternal 
City, new complications met to annoy and 
confuse him, which, however, he settled 
with his usual diplomatic firmness and 
condescension. The affair of Prince Je- 


soon as possible 
wrote to Pope 
Pius VII.: “I have several times spoken 
to Your Holiness about a brother, nine- 
teen years old, whom [| sent on a frig- 
ate to America, and who after a month’s 
stay, married in Baltimore—although a 
minor—a Protestant daughter of an 
American merchant. He has just re- 
turned; he feels the extent of his fault. 
I have sent back Miss Patterson, his al- 
leged wife, to America. According to 
our laws the marriage is null. A Span- 
ish priest so far forgot his duty as to give 
the nuptial blessing.” Napoleon then pro- 
ceeds to request the Pope to declare the 
marriage invalid, giving as his principal 
reasons: That the lady was a Protestant; 
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that Jerome was yet a minor according 
to French law; that the Gallican Church 
of France held it invalid, and that the 
marriage was clandestine and null accord- 
ing to the Council of Trent. To all these 
objections the Holy Father answered that 
the marriage was entirely valid, that it 
was not subject to the Council of Trent, 
the decrees of which had not been pub- 


Napoleon, now at the summit of his 
political and military career, looked for- 
ward to still other conquests. He had 
crowned himself Emperor of the French 
at Paris; he received another crown at 
Milan, making him king of Italy. Then 
came Austerlitz and Jena and Eylau to 
humiliate Austria and Prussia and Russia. 
He became a king-maker by placing his 










































































































































































MARRIAGE OF NAPOLEON AND MARIA LOUISA. 


After his divorce from Josephine, Napoleon married .Maria Louisa, daughter of the Austrian Emperor, at the 


Tuileries, April 2. 1810. 
. ete Black Cardinals. 

dished in America, and that it was not 
in his power to annul the same unless 
stronger reasons were brought forward 
to warrant such action. To this deter- 
mination the Pope adhered unflinchingly, 
despite the threats and revengeful actions 
of Napoleon. Even later, in 1807, when 
Jerome was married to a princess of 
Wurtemburg, the Holy Father, far from 
consenting, renewed his declaration as to 


5) 
the validity of the first marriage. 


Cardinal Consalvi and twelve others absented themselves from this ceremony as a mark of 
For this act they were despoiled of their cardinalatial insignia, obliged to dress in black, and 


brothers upon the thrones of Naples, 
Holland and Westphalia. The battle of 
Wagram, 1809, brought Austria to the 
feet of the Emperor, who demanded in 
marriage the hand of the Austrian Em- 
peror’s daughter, the Princess Maria 
Louisa. Josephine, her claims long van- 
ished, was divorced from Napoleon upon 
the plea of State necessity. An emperor 
to be an emperor indeed, must be able 
to look upon the children who shall carry 





PORTA PIA, ANCONA. 
A Stronghold of the Popes, taken by Napoleon in 1805. 


his great name to posterity. The mar- 
riage of Josephine and Napoleon had been 
fruitless in this regard; reasons of State, 
therefore, demanded, according to Napo- 
leon, that a dissolution should take place, 
and that a new empress be called to the 
throne. This reasoning of Napoleon was 
accepted by Europe; only the Holy 
Father withheld his approbation and 
assent. Josephine was divorced and the 
Iimperor remarried to Maria Louisa. It 
was on this occasion that the terms were 
coined in the ecclesiastical world “the 
red and the black cardinals,” at the 
great ceremony which was performed by 
Cardinal Fesch in the Tuileries, April 2, 
1810. Of the twenty-nine cardinals 
then in Paris, thirteen, including Con- 
salvi, refused to honor the occasion with 
their presence. This mark of disapproba- 
tion was punished by the Emperor who 
besides depriving them of their salaries 
forbade them to wear the colors or insignia 
of their cardinalatial rank. Hence their 
designation as the black cardinals. These 
two divorces betray sufficiently the 
shallow honor of Napoleon in dealing with 
the Church, a quality which other events 
of this period brought more into evidence. 


The vainglorious assumptions of the 
Emperor knew no bounds. Petted and 
flattered where he was not feared, he 
often smiled as he heard himself com- 
pared with Alexander, Casar, or Chaile- 
magne. He designed as a means of 
greater glory the complete solidification 
of his empire under his own supreme con- 
trol. Only one obstacle lay in the way 
of his colossal ambition. He chafed at 
the thought that there was yet in 
Italy one little state which would hold 
out against his pretensions; and then, 
hurried on by the lust of power, and 
blinded by prosperity, this pretended 
successor af Charlemagne proceeded 
against the Pope. Again the aged Pontiff 
remonstrated. He reminded Napoleon 
of his former injustice in the matter of 
the Organic Articles; he reproached him 
for the injurious dispositions of the 
Civil Code which he. had introduced into 
France, especially the law granting di- 
vorce, the tendency of which laws was 
to render the discipline of the Church 
almost null; and now in the face of this 
new danger, the projected subjugation 
of the States of the Church he reminded 
the Emperor of the judgments that the 
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Almighty must send upon those who 
disregard His Divine ordinances. The 
words of the Pope, instead of moderating 
the intentions of Napoleon, served only 
to fill him with violent anger. He deter- 
mined thenceforth to cast aside all 
promptings of conscience and to take 
immediate steps for the complete sub- 
jugation of Rome. Benevento and Ponte 
Corvo at once fell into his hands; his 
troops took possession of Ancona and 
all cities on the Adriatic coast; Rome 
itself was invaded; the Papal militia was 
incorporated with the French; the Pope 
was deprived of every official necessary 
for the direction of ecclesiastical affairs, 
and surrounded by a guard in his own 
palace of the Quirinal. 

For these outrages the Holy Father 
addressed Napoleon: ‘By the bowels 
of the mercy of our God we exhort, we 
pray, we conjure you, Emperor and King 
Napoleon, to change your designs, to 
clothe yourself again with those senti- 
ments which you manifested at the begin- 
ning of your reign. Remember that there 
is a God and King above you; remember, 
and always keep before your mind, that 
you will see very soon and in a terrible 
manner how those who command others 
shall by Him be judged with the ut- 
most rigor.”’ The holy Pontiff then pub- 
lished in the face of Europe a solemn 
protest against the unjust pretensions 
of Napoleon. 

In a frenzy of rage the Emperor made 
answer to this complaint from the French 
camp at Schoenbrunn by declaring 
Rome an imperial and free city. On 
June 10, 1809, the pontifical standard 
was taken down from Castle San Angelo 
and the tricolor hoisted in its place. The 
same day Pius VII. and Cardinal Pacca, 
hearing of the event, exclaimed sorrow- 
fully, in the words of the dying Saviour: 





PRINCE METTERNICH, AUSTRIAN PREMIER. 


One of the great diplomats of the time, especially 
active in the Congress of Vienna, 1815. 


“Consummatum est.” The Pope had 
long felt the necessity of excommunicat- 





M. EMERY, 


The most courageous ecclesiastic in France during the 
time of Napoleon. 
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CARDINAL PACCA. 
Secretary of State to Pope Pius VIL. during the exile 
of Consalvi. He suffered a long imprisonment in the 
fortress of Fenestrelle. 
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ing his enemies, but had forborne up to 
this time in the hope that the Emperor 
might display some spirit of repentance. 
As soon as he perceived that such hope 
was groundless, he only needed this 
crowning act of sacrilege to close the doors 
of his heart, and to proceed to make use 
of the spiritual arms of the Church. 
That same night the venerable Pontiff 
signed the Bull of Excommunication 
against Napoleon and all concerned in 
this spoliation. A courageous man was 
found who, before the morning, affixed 
this Bull to the doors of the principal 
churches of Rome. It was of course torn 
down as soon as discovered and carried 
to Napoleon, who was then in camp at 
Vienna. 

Two years before, in July, 1807, the 
Emperor had asked scornfully: “What 





























COUNCIL OF PARIS, r8rr. 
An attempt of Napoleon to rule the Church of France in defiance of the Pope. 





CONGRESS OF VIENNA, 1815. 


Convoked by the victorious powers to settle the affairs of Europe after the overthrow of Napoleon. In this Congress 
Cardinal Consalvi represented the Pope. 


does the Pope mean by the threat of 
excommunicating me? Does he suppose 
that the arms will fall from the hands of 
my soldiers?’”’ It was but a few years 
later when the arms did actually fall 
from the hands of his soldiers in the great 
retreat from Moscow when famine. and 
cold tore them from their grasp. 

The Emperor now determined to pro- 
ceed against the. person of the Pope. 
General Radet was commissioned to 
arrest the Holy Father and Cardinal 
Pacca and to conduct them immediately 
away from Rome. The story of that ar- 
‘rest and the indignities heaped upon 
the aged Pontiff during his journey could 
not be well told in a few pages. We will 
then make it suffice to narrate only the 
salient facts. 

At six o’clock on the morning of July 
6, 1809, the French troops burst into the 
palace of the Quirinal. Radet, after a 
very few words of explanation, siezed 


the Holy Father, and hurried him, with 
his faithful Cardinal Pacea, into a dingy 
carriage which was waiting in readiness. 
The Pope was absolutely without proper 
provision of clothing or money. There 
was no leave-taking, no words of conso- 
lation from his faithful subjects, but as a 
criminal is dragged away to punishment, 
so was Pius VII. carried out of Rome, 
across the Campagna to the north, until 
he reached the place of his captivity at 
Savona. Here he remained for three 
years, always under restraint and closely 
euarded. 

In the meantime the imperial jailer 
made use of every expedient to break 
down the firm will of his august prisonet. 
It was shortly after the marriage of Napo- 
leon and Maria Louisa that the Emperor, 
acting upon the advice of the Austrian 
Prince Metternich, sent the Ritter von 
Lebzeltern, envoy of Austria to the Holy 
See, to attempt a mediation. In this 
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meeting the Emperor proposed that the 
Pope should take up his residence at 
Avignon, while retaining his title to the 
temporal sovereignty; if he wished to 
reside in Rome, he must resign the tem- 
poral sovereignty, though permitted in 
such case to keep up the outward forms 
of Papal independence such as receiving 
and sending ambassadors and envoys. 
He declared at the same time through 
Lebzeltern, that he had no need of recon- 
ciliation with the Pope; that his bishops 
had the necessary powers for the granting 
of matrimonial dispensations, that the 
Code Napoleon authorized civil marriage, 
and that in the prime difficulty of all, 
the institution of bishops, he could set 
aside the action of the Pope and make 
use of a national council. The answer of 
Pius VII. was firm and uncompromising. 
He rejected the proposal of resigning his 
temporal power, he demanded free com= 
munication with his bishops and the 
faithful. He dismissed Lebzeltern with- 
out any concessions whatever, leaving 
the case exactly as it stood before that 
envoy’s visit. 

The anger of the Emperor upon learning 
the mind of the Pope did not prevent him 
from making another attempt at recon- 
ciliation. This time he sent two of the 
red cardinals, Spina and Caselli, formerly 
the Papal negotiators for the Concordat, 
who met with no greater success. N apo- 
leon now determined to take the reins 
of ecclesiastical government into his own 
hands. He began this course by appoint- 
ing Cardinal Maury, the Bishop of Monte- 
fiascone, to the post of Archbishop of 
Paris. The measure met with instant 
condemnation, especially from Pope Pius 
VII. who, writing to the Cardinal, re- 
proached him for betraying the Church: 
“You are not ashamed,” he said, “of 
taking part against Us in a contest which 
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we only carry on to defend the dignity of 
the Church.” To these remonstrances 
of the Holy Father the unhappy Cardinal 
paid no heed. For daring to thus utter 
his condemnation of the Emperor’s con- 
duct and Maury’s treachery, Napoleon 
determined to punish the Pope. The 
apartments of the Holy Father were 
broken into by imperial orders, all writ- 
ing materials were taken away, his books, 
even his breviary, were forbidden him, 
his servants were sent away to Fenes- 
trelle, his household expenses were cut 
down (five pauli, about fifty cents a day 
for each person being allowed for the 
maintenance of his household), the car- 
riages he had used were sent to Turin, 
and even the fisherman’s ring was de- 
manded and sent to Paris. Before this 
was done, however, the Pope broke the 
ring in two. 

Napoleon now began to seek prece- 
dents in history for the deposing of the 
Pope. Not succeeding in this he began 
a systematic persecution of priests and 
laymen suspected of too ardent piety, 
hoping thus to render devotion to the 
exiled Pope odious. Chafing at the ill 
success of all these subversive measures 
Napoleon determined upon a final scheme. 
He recalled the independence of the 
Russian czar in matters of Greek Church 
discipline; he reflected that George IIT. 
was undisturbed by any show of inde- 
pendence on the part of the English 
hierarchy. Why, therefore, should not 
Napoleon, the conqueror of Europe, 
make to himself a new schism, a new 
hierarchy, institute his own bishops, and 
be free from the troublesome superintend- 
ence of the Pope? The idea was inviting, 
and the Emperor immediately took steps 
towards its accomplishment. A great 
council was called at Paris. Its perma- 
nent presiding officer was Cardinal Fesch, 
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the uncle of the Emperor, and it num- 
bered among its deliberators one hun- 
dred and four French and Italian bishops. 

Like other councils it discussed matters 
of universal importance, but its chief 
debates concerned the canonical institu- 
tion of the French hierarchy. In this 
matter the council decided that no 
bishop might be considered legitimate 
who had not obtained his canonical insti- 
tution from the great Father of the faith- 
ful. Yet that the council might not dis- 
please the Emperor it was decided that 
a deputation of bishops be sent to Savona 
to again beg the Holy Father to institute 
the candidates proposed. Again the Pope 
renewed his refusal, though, for the sake 
of peace, he agreed that if the sovereign 
Pontiff should delay such institution for 
six months, it might then be granted by 


the metropolitan or senior bishop. This 
was merely a delegation of power, not 
a cession, and was granted only for the 
emergency of the time being. 

The Council of Paris was, taken collec- 
tively, null, inasmuch as it was con- 
voked and carried on without the requi- 
site conditions. Its decrees were, there- 
fore, without any binding force. In fact, 
even the Emperor himself recognized 
this and was only too happy to find a 
pretext for its dissolution. 

Napoleon now perceived that if he was 
to gain anything over the will of the Pope 
he must contrive to have his illustrious 
prisoner nearer to his own person. Under 
the pretext, therefore, that the English 
ships were hovering about Savona to 
liberate the Pope, the Emperor shortly 
after the termination of the Council of 
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Paris, caused the Holy Father to be 
removed secretly to the palace of Fon- 
tainebleau. (June 16, 1812). 

The conduct of the Emperor during 


the stay at Fontainebleau was in keeping 


with his past behavior. Under a specious 
display of ceremonial reverence towards 
Pius VII. he concealed a course of cruel 
treatment unworthy of a man, much less 
of a sovereign. It is true, the palace of 
Fontainebleau was not wanting in regal 
magnificence, that the table of the Pope 
was all that might be desired, and that 
the servants who surrounded him showed 
due respect for their spiritual ruler. At 
the same time the Emperor himself acted 
the part of a bully and braggart towards 
a-weak and feeble old man. An insulting 
tone of voice ever accompanied the most 
insulting demands, until the Pontiff 
worn out and half delirious with agony 
was made to yield to the most unwar- 
rantable demands. Thus it was that upon 
the bed of sickness the Holy Father was 
finally led to apply his signature to a 
Concordat which, in a state of health, he 
would have repudiated in the most de- 
cided terms. It must be remembered, 
however, that this yielding was not in an 
affair of faith and morals, nor did it con- 
cern the Universal Church; it was a ces- 
sion fo1 the time being of tempozal rights, 
not even a final cession, but one made 
temporarily in the interests of peace, and 
as such did not affect the Papal position 


-as the teacher and ruler of all the faithful. 


The Emperor, in his Joy at this apparent 
victory, began at once to show unwonted 
kindness towards the Pope, and as a sign 
of his good will, permitted the old cardi- 
nals, the faithful black cardinals, to 
return from prison and exile to comfort 
him in his captivity. This concession 
proved unfortunate for Napoleon, for 
scarcely had they gained access to the 
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Sovereign Pontiff than they began to 
represent to him the immense importance 
of the Concordat which he had signed. 
It was represented as a renunciation of 
all those inalienable rights which be- 
longed to him, not personally, but as 
the Sovereign Ruler of the Roman States, 
a most humiliating concession after all 
he had hitherto borne in their defence. 
The Holy Father in deep sorrow protested 
that the document was not definitive, but 
merely a preliminary statement, which 
should be reconsidered before publication, 
so that the Concordat of that year was 
really without Pontifical authority. 
Thereupon, he made known to Napoleon 
his objections, retracted everything con- 
tained in the Concordat, rendering it 
thereby null. This decision of the Soy- 
ereign Pontiff only rendered the Em- 
peror all the more furious, and incited 
him to renew the discomforts of his 
prisoner. His cardinal advisers were 
again sent into exile or to prison, while 
he commanded that the Concordat of 
1813 should be everywhere executed 
without further delay. 
But the hour had already sounded for 
the total ruin of the tyrant. He who had 
trodden Europe under foot, now dis- 
covered Europe armed to meet him. 
With Germany consumed by a super- 
human: resolve to be free; with his old 
generals weary of fighting and struggling 
for the glory of a single man; with even 
his own relative, Murat, a partial traitor; 
with murmurings and threats resounding 
on all sides, Napoleon was not slow to 
perceive that his fortunes were in a pre- 
carious state. The year went by and 
battles were fought; some gained, some 
lost. The great compaign against Russia, 
with its consequent humiliating retreat 
had given the signal. The great Con- 
queror, who had once claimed a kind of 
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sovereignty over a large part of Europe, 
now found France hardly able to uphold 
his imperial authority. In his desire to 
repair some of the wrongs he had perpe- 
trated he liberated the Holy Father, in 
the beginning of the year 1814. But the 
repentance came too late. Already the 
enemy stood before the gates of Paris, 
and Napoleon learned that the day of his 
imperial domination was at an end. In 
his despair he fled to Fontainebleau, and 
there, in the very same chamber wherein 
he had confined his spiritual superior, he 
signed the articles of his abdication 
(April 6, 1814). His fate was soon sealed 
by those triumphant powers against 
which he had so long contended, and he 
retired a humbler man to his place of 
exile upon the island of Elba. 
Meanwhile Pius VII., who was by this 
time far on his way to Rome, was wait- 
ing at Imola for the final ending of the 
great tragedy which was taking place in 
France, and hearing of the downfall of 
his old-time foe, he hurried on with all 
dispatch to Rome. He arrived there on 
May 24, 1814, and made a solemn en- 
trance into the Eternal City, whence five 
years before, he had been dragged away 
with so much violence. The joy and en- 
thusiasm of the people, augmented by the 
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memories of recent usurpation and tyran- 


ny, were unbounded. It was not alone 
that Rome had regained her sovereign 
but the Church also had again her be- 
loved head, and all the Catholic world 
took part in the triumph of Religion over 
the unbridled ambition of her enemies. 

It is true the storm had not entirely 
subsided. Napoleon again broke forth 
from captivity, and the Holy See for a 
moment trembled lest new outrages might 
yet be perpetrated against the Church. 
But before the danger could have been 
brought to its accomplishment, the newly 
arisen Napoleon was again overthrown 
at Waterloo, June 18, 1815, after which - 
he was exiled beyond all hope of return, 
to the lonely island of St. Helena, where 
he died on May 5, 1821, after six years 
of penance. 

Peace now settled upon the troubled 
Church. Religion once more dried the 
tears of sorrow, and the Pope, restored 
to the love of his faithful people, began 
to give his attention to arts nobler than 
that of war; the raising up of Catholic 
peoples in the knowledge of that God, 
Who, after purging them in the land of 
bondage, had overwhelmed their enemies 
and brought them to newer and richer 
prospects in the land of promise. 


To be continued. 
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The Mongols. By Jeremiah Curtin. Little, 
Brown & Company. Boston. 1907. $3.00. 


In this historical study of the Mongols Mr. 
Curtin has provided a remarkable array of facts 
not elsewhere acce&sible. He has done important 
work in connection with Indian, Celtic and other 
folk tales, but nothing that he did was more 
notable than his studies of the rise of the Mon- 
gol Empire and its decadence. In this particu- 
lar field no other American or English scholar 
has ever approached him. President Roosevelt 
in the “Foreword” says that the death of Jere- 
miah Curtin robbed America of one of her two 
or three foremost scholars; he reviews the rising 
of the Mongol power, the scourge of the Mongol 
conquests, and the civil administration the Mon- 
gols established, and he concludes that a full 
knowledge of this people is imperatively neces- 
sary to all who would understand the develop- 
ment of Asia and Eastern Europe. No other 
writer of English, he asserts, was so well fitted 
to tell this history as Jeremiah Curtin. 

In the present work, The Mongols, Mr. Curtin 
describes the campaigns and conquests of 
Temudjin (Jinghis-Khan), and his lieutenants 
and successors, in northeast Asia, China, Russia, 
Avabia and Persia, the narrative being brought 
down to the early part of the fifteenth century, 
when the Mongols, after reigning in China, were 
finally expelled from the country by the found- 
ers of the Ming dynasty. 

The growing interest in China would alone 
make this history a welcome addition to popular 
accounts of Mongol and Russian history. The 
battles are described with the utmost vividness 
and the history traced from obscure and un- 
certain beginnings to the énd of the Mongol 
power. 

The work is dedicated to Theodore Roose- 
velt, President of the United States, for a reason 
that the author himself gives. In September, 
1901, Mr. Curtin was in Burlington, when Mr. 
Roosevelt, then Vice-President, addressed the 
Vermont Veterans. The historian asked permis- 
sion to dedicate “The Mongols, A History,” to 
him, because of his admiration for the future 
President’s scholarship and of the way in which 
Mr. Curtin first came to know him. The ac- 
quaintance began in 1891, when Mr. Roosevelt 
was:in Washington, as Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission. The famous linguist had 
just returned ‘to that city from a work of two 
years among Pacific Coast Indians. Two tribes 
in California had asked him to intercede for 
them with the President. “These Indians were 
among the truly wretched and suffering,” de- 
clares Mr. Curtin. “One tribe of them had been 
almost exterminated through the massacre in- 
flicted by white men. The other reduced to a 
feeble remnant through various man-killing 
processes. Still they were worthy of earnest 
attention. Their myths have a beauty and a 
value which should preserve them till literature 


perishes.”” On reaching Washington, Mr. Curtin 
interested the Hon. Frederick T. Greenhalge,— 
then representing a part of Massachusetts in 
Congress—who tried to induce a strong man or 
two from the Senate or House to appeal to the 
President; but though promises were made, no 
man came with support, and they went alone 
to the White House. The President consented 
to give the executive impulse to the matter, and 
the petitioners came away greatly satisfied. 
In the large room below the President’s they 
saw a young man alert in his bearing and per- 
fectly confident. “That man,” said Mr. Curtin, 
“looks precisely as if he had examined this 
building, and finding it suitable, has made up 
his mind to inhabit it.”” His companion replied 
by prophesying, “That man down there who 
wants this house will get it. He will live here as 
President.”” The historian’s work led him to 
various parts of the earth, but his interest in 
Mr. Roosevelt continued, and his pleasure was 
great when at last the highest office in the gift 
of the people of the United States was bestowed 
on Mr. Roosevelt. “There is no case in our 
history of such concordance between the judg- 
ment of a people and the acts of a man,” Mr. 
Curtin concludes. 

Studious readers acquainted with the previous 
works by Jeremiah Curtin will appreciate this 
latest evidence of his great genius and scholar- 
ship. The history is lightened by the recital of 
folk lore tales—as in his other works of a similar 
nature. 

A very complete index and a map of the coun- 
try over which the Mongols held sway simplify 
the work of reference. 

A second book, “ Russia under the Mongols,” 
will be published next year. Mr. Curtin gave 
the greater portion of the last years of his life 
to this historical study, and had just completed 
the work when death cut short his career. 


Life Sketches of Father Walworth, with Notes 
and Letters. By Ellen H. Walworth. J. B. 
Lyon Company. Albany, New York. $1.62. 


This very interesting biography of Father 
Walworth, written by his niece, and including 
original documents never before published, will 
find many appreciative readers. It is not only 
the story of Father Walworth’s own life, but 
brings in as well many incidents bearing on the 
lives of other converts to the Church. 

Born at Plattsburgh, New York, in 1820, 
Clarence A. Walworth lived through eighty 
memorable years of the nineteenth century and 
was fully alive to its swift currents of thought. 
He dearly loved his country, but more than all 
he wanted to know and understand what service 
he could render to God and man, and in pursuit 
of this purpose he induced others to follow his 
lead. He was a strong lover of truth and of the 
common weal, and fully shared the spirit of 
patriotism that was in the air. 
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His biographer gives us a pleasing picture of 
the little boy nestling close to his mother in a 
high-backed, cushioned pew, in the* Saratoga 
meeting-house, in Church Street, listening to 
her voice as she sang, or watching the deacons 
come gravely in on Sunday morning and place 
their best hats on the communion table. In 
1829 the Walworth family removed to Albany, 
and Clarence entered the boys’ academy where 
he spent several years in the study of Hnglish, 
Latin and French. He went in 1830 to a board- 
ing school in the Berkshires. A letter from his 
father at this period shows what care and 
thought were bestowed on this boy of ten years. 
His father considered him at an age when 
“you must begin to think and act for your- 
self.” Continuing, he says: “I now write to you 
as a young gentleman commencing your educa- 
tion, and who intends to make himself useful 
and respected through life.’ Certainly the ad- 
vice given by this excellent father should have 
helped to realize this intention. It makes ad- 
mirable reading for fathers of the present day. 

The future priest’s love of learning began early 
and never left him. He was prepared for college 
partly at the Albany Boys’ Academy and partly 
at the Sloan School, after which he entered the 
Union College at Schenectady, at the age of 
fourteen years. 

Clarence was only eighteen years old when he 
graduated from the theological college, and the 
choice of a career lay before him. In the follow- 
ing autumn he began the study of law, residing 
at Canandaigua and after at Albany. While 
in the former place he boarded with Mr. Werner 
and other students, in the Chapel Street house, 
directly opposite the front door of a residence 
that became later the rectory of St. Mary’s 
Church, in which he dwelt over thirty years 
and where he died. On Sunday he attended 
church at St. Paul’s, where he was confirmed 
and officiated as superintendent of the Sunday 
School. He received his license to practise law 
in 1841, and was admitted as a solicitor and 
counsellor in the Court of Chancery by his 
father, Chancellor Reuben Hyde Walworth. The 
first practice of his profession came to him 
through his father, and in the Chancellor’s office 
he met many famous men. Here also he had 
an experience that made a lasting impression. 
One day he was button-holed by a magnate of 
the business world and reminded of a case then 
pending which he, as the Chancellor’s son, would 
have opportunities to bring to his father’s atten- 
tion; the magnate hoped that the young lawyer 
would do what he could for him, and gradually 
edged towards Clarence’s hand a two thousand 
dollar note. But with a torrent of indignant 
invective the young man compelled the magnate 
to beat a hasty retreat. 

Law, however, was not to be Clarence 
Walworth’s life work. ‘‘We were doing a good 
business and I liked my profession well enough,”’ 
he wrote on the page of a book, in 1842, *‘about 
that time, however, my mind had been turned 
towards religion more steadfastly than ever be- 
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fore. I felt growing up within me a strong de- 
sire to devote myself entirely to the church.” 

No opposition was made by his family, and 
presently Clarence found himself in the east 
building of the General Theological Seminary 
of the Episcopal Church, New York. Doubtless 
the training he received here had its share in 
rounding out his talent for public speaking as 
well as in broadening his culture. His mental 
and spiritual faculties hourly unfolded to the 
light, and his reading of the Fathers of the 
Church no doubt had a share in awakening him 
to the daylight of Catholic truth. A visionary 
attempt to found an Hpiscopalian monastery 
in the Adirondacks ended in young Walworth’s 
determination “to cross over to Rome.” He 
wrote to Bishop De Lancey asking that h's 
name be taken from the list of candidates for 
orders. A letter from the Bishop, directing him 
to come to Geneva for ordination, reached him 
just as he had made up his mind to apply to the 
Redemptorist Fathers in New York, in order 
to be admitted to the Catholic Church, a decision 
that he carried out. Very interesting indeed are 
the letters in which the young man tells his 
relatives of his conversion, and also the story 
of the series of events in which he had a part. 

Following the call of God he left America for 
the Redemptorist Novitiate in Belgium, accom- 
panied by James McMasters and Isaac Hecker. 
At Trond, and later at Wittem, young Wal- 
worth bounded forward on his course and soon 
outstripped his friend Isaac Hecker. McMasters, 
it was decided by the authorities at Trond, had 
no vocation for the priesthood. Clarence Wal- 
worth made his vows October 15, 1846. A letter 
to his father breathes the spirit of content that 
possessed him, and his absolute indifference to 
the ambitions or honors of the world. Ordained 
priest in 1848, Father Walworth crossed the 
channel a month after his ordination, and 
journeyed to Clapham. He remained in Eng- 
land three years, and his reminiscences of this 
period give vivid pictures of the No Popery 
Riots, the Irish famine, and other events still 
remembered. It would be impossible to follow 
even in the most cursory manner the career of 
the devoted Redemptorist missionary in Amer- 
ica, or his later work as a member of the Paulist 
Order, and during his thirty-four years at St. 
Mary’s, Albany. His experiences as a pastor are 
in themselves a tale of American life that will 
hold the attention not only of the clergy but of 
lay people. 

To the end he was pastor of his flock, and 
continued to preach, in turn with his assistants, 
every third Sunday, nearly to his eightieth year. 

“Travels and Indian Trails’’ is a chapter that 
gives pleasant glimpses of his vacation occupa- 
tions. In addition to the biography the work 
has value as a record of historical events and 
of the growth of the Church in America. It is 
to be hoped that the loving and patient work 
of the compiler of this volume will be fully 
recognized by the Catholic public, and that they 
will aid in giving it a wide circulation through 
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the Catholic homes of the country for which 
eee Walworth worked so long and so ardu- 
ously. 


The Catholic Encyclopedia. Volume II. D. 
Appleton & Company. New York. 1907. 


_. “An honor to America and a distinct credit 
to Catholic literature’’ was the opinion of His 
Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, of the first volume 
of the Catholic Encyclopxdia. The editors and 
publishers had been prepared for a cordial recep- 
tion of the work by the eagerness with which 
six thousand persons had subscribed for the 
Encyclopedia in advance, but they did not 
expect the enthusiastic welcome and favorable 
criticism which it has received abroad as well 
as in the United States. The leading newspapers 
and magazines frankly and freely expressed 
their admiration for the manner in which the 
various subjects were treated, and all agreed 
that the articles were not only scholarly, accu- 
rate and well written, but fair on all mooted 
points, showing the desire to get at the exact 
truth and give it to the public. When Volume 
I. was published the editors had four-fifths of 
Volume II.,in their hands, and they hope to 
complete the entire fifteen volumes in five or 
six years. 

This second volume fully bears out its prede- 
cessor in the quality of both contents and me- 
chanical make-up. It deals with a vast amount 
of matter in the more than eight hundred pages 
comprising the volume. There are 170 pages 
devoted to articles under the first letter of the 
alphabet, treating such subjects as Augustine 
of Canterbury; Augustine of Hippo; Australia; 
Austria-Hungary; Assyria; Astrology; Astro- 
nomy; Atavism; Atheism; Attainder; Associa- 
tion; Atonement; Athens. 

In the articles dealing with research and 
discovery in Assyria and Babylonia especially 
is the up-to-dateness of the work markedly 
shown. The relation of these discoveries to the 
Bible are pointed out clearly and in an unpre- 
judiced way. The eminent scholars of all lands, 
who contribute to the work, state the facts in all 
their bearings, including not only much of his- 
tory not heretofore written, but showing at the 
same time their relation to the history of Israel, 
the Old Testament record, ete. ° 

There is a sureness of grasp of the many im- 

_ portant topics treated which inspires confidence 
in the reader, compelled to recognize the fair- 
ness with which the subjects are handled, and 
the scholarship which lies behind them. 

As an instance of thoroughness the article 
“Baptism’’ may be cited. Sixteen pages are 
devoted to this sacrament, discussing it from 
the “authoritative statement of doctrine’’ to 
“metaphorical baptism.” The reference for 
extended bibliographies is of itself of great 
benefit to students. Another article that will 
answer many questions is that on ‘“ Beads,” 
describing the different kinds of beads and trac- 
ing their origin. Other interesting contributions 
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to this volume are Beatification and Canoni- 
zation; Bells; The Benedictine Order; Bibles; 
Blasphemy; Bonaventure, St., by Paschal Rob- 
inson; Bossuet, by Ferdinand Brunetiere; Balti- 
more, Archdiocese and Plenary Councils, by 
William T. Russell; Bankruptcy and Bigamy, 
by Charles W. Sloane; Brehon Laws, by Douglas 
Hyde; Book of Common Prayer, by Bernard 
Ward; Breviary, by Ferdinand Cabrol; Brune- 
tiere, by Louis N. Delamarre; Bouquillon, by 
William Kerby; Brownson, by Henry F. Brown- 
son; Bruno, Giordano, by William Turner; 
Brahma and Brahminism, by Charles F. Aiken. 
Among the subjects of biographical sketches are 
also Ignace Bourget, the first Bishop of Mon- 
treal, written by His Grace, Archbishop Bru- 
chesi; the late Bishop Bradley, first Bishop of 
Manchester; Louis Braille, the inventor of the 
system of writing for the blind; Bramante, the 
Italian architect and painter; the saintly Bre- 
beuf, the Jesuit missionary; and Charles Farrar 
Browne, the humorist. 

That the Catholic Encyclopedia is in touch 
with life as a whole, and has a message for. men. 
and women of culture of every creed, is well 
illustrated in such an article as that upon Bank- 
ruptcy in its moral aspect. It is given in full on 
account of its general interest, particularly a 
this time: i 

Bankruptcy, Morau Aspect or.—Bank- 
ruptey must be considered not only from the 
legal but also from the moral point of view; for 
sound morality prescribes that debts must be 
paid. But a man who becomes bankrupt pro- 
claims his inability to pay his debts in full as 
they become due. Such an acknowledgment 
does not now entail the penalty of slavery or of 
imprisonment as of old; the law takes possession 
of his property and divides it among his creditors. 
If it suffices after all to pay his creditors in full, 
there is an end of the matter, justice and con- 
science are satisfied. If, however, as is usually 
the case, the creditors only receive a portion of 
what is due to them, they have suffered loss 
through the action of the bankrupt, and if he is 
the voluntary cause of that loss, he is morally 
to blame as the cause of injustice to his neigh- 
bor. There is no moral blame attributable to a 
man who through misfortune and by no fault 
of his own has become bankrupt and unable to 
pay his debts. But if bankruptcy has been 
brought about by the debtor’s own fault, he 
must be condemned in the court of morals, even 
if he escape without punishment in a court of 
law. Bankruptcy may be the result of one’s own 
fault in a great variety of ways. Living beyond _ 
one’s means, negligence or imprudence in the 
conduct of business, spending in betting and 
gambling money which is due to creditors, are 
frequent causes of debtors appearing in the bank- 
ruptcy court. All such causes are accompanied 
with more or less of moral guilt, in proportion 
to the bankrupt’s advertence to their probable 
consequences, and the voluntariness of his action. 

“ Breaches of the moral law are also committed 
in a great variety of ways in connection with the 
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bankruptcy itself. The benefit of the law is ex- 
tended to the bankrupt debtor if he faithfully 
complies with all its just requirements. To do 
this then is a matter of conscience. He is bound 
to make a full disclosure of all his property, and 
to surrender it all for the benefit of his creditors. 
He may indeed retain what the law allows him 
to retain, but nothing else, unless the law makes 
no provision at all for him, and the result of 
surrendering everything would be to reduce him- 
self and those dependent on him to destitution. 
Such a result, however, must not be readily pre- 
sumed in the case of modern bankruptcy law, 
which is humane in its treatment of the unfortu- 
nate debtor, and makes what provision is neces- 
sary for him. It is obvious that it is against the 
rights of creditors and against justice for an in- 
solvent debtor to transfer some of his property 
to his wife or to a friend, who will keep it for 
him till the storm blows over, so that the credi- 
tors cannot get at it. In the same way a debtor 
is guilty of dishonesty and fraud if he hide or 
remove some of his property, or if he allow a 
fictitious debt to be proved against the estate. 

“Loss is caused the creditors and injustice is 
committed by an insolvent debtor who continues 
to trade after the time when he fully recognizes 
that he is insolvent, and that there is no reason- 
able hope of recovering himself. He may con- 
tinue to pay what debts he can as they become 
due if payment is demanded by his creditors, 
and he may make current payments for value 
received. But if in contemplation of bankruptcy 
he pays some creditor in full with a view to giv- 
ing that creditor a preference over the others, 
he becomes guilty of a fraudulent preference. 
Bankruptcy law indeed prescribes that certain 
privileged debts should be paid in full, but it lays 
down that the rest must be paid rateably among 
the creditors without favor to any. Ifa bank- 
rupt through favor pays a creditor in full, while 
the others have in consequence to be satisfied 
with less than their just share, he is guilty of 
fraud. This is not only the case if such payment 
is made after the petition in bankruptcy has 
been presented, but also if it is done within a 
certain period, fixed by law, before the presenta- 
tion of the petition. In Great Britain this period 
is three months, in the United States it is four 
months previous to the adjudication. Laws for- 
bidding such preferential payments are just, and 
they should be observed. If they have been 
violated, and the fact becomes known, the pay- 
ments may be recovered by the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy or the official receiver. However, although 
fraudulent preferences are contrary to positive 
law, it is not clear that they are against natural 
Justice so as to impose on the guilty parties an 
obligation in conscience apart from any order 
of the court to make restitution. The question 
is disputed among theologians, and some main- 
tain that no obligation to make restitution can 
be imposed apart from a positive order of the 
court, inasmuch as after all the preferred credi- 
tor has only got what belonged to him. 

“Tf the conduct of the bankrupt with reference 
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to his bankruptcy has been such as the law re- 
quires, the court grants him a discharge; other- 
wise he will be subject to certain disabilities as 
an undischarged bankrupt. Some special debts 
and obligations are not affected by the discharge, 
and even with regard to those which it does 
affect, the question arises whether an absolute — 
discharge extinguishes the debt, or merely re* 
leases the bankrupt from legal liability. The 
effect of such a judicial act depends on the law 
of the country. If that law expressly provides 
that a bankrupt who has obtained his discharge 
is not thereby freed from his former obligations, 
but merely protected against legal proceedings 
for debt, there is an end of the question. On the 
other hand, it cannot be denied that the law of 
a country may release an honest and unfortu- 
nate debtor from his load of indebtedness, and 
make him free to start business afresh. In com- 
mercial societies especially such an enactment 
might conduce to the public good, since it is not 
granted to fraudulent debtors but only to such 
as are honest and fulfil the rigorous requirements 
of the law. It is merely a question of fact as to 
what is the effect of the law of any particular 
country. Lawyers and theologians are agreed 
that in most countries the effect of a discharge 
is merely to bar legal proceedings for debt 
against the bankrupt. His moral obligation to 
pay all his debts in full when he is able still re- 
mains; he may put off payment till such time 
as he can conveniently fulfil his obligations, and 
in the meanwhile he is guaranteed freedom from 
molestation. This seems to be the effect of the 
National Bankruptcy Law of the United States. 
‘Since the discharge is personal to the bankrupt, 
he may waive it, and since it does not destroy 
the debt but merely releases him from lability, 
that is, removes the legal obligation to pay the 
debt, leaving the moral obligation unaffected, 
such moral obligation is a° sufficient considera- 
tion to support a new promise’ (Brandenberg, 
The Law of Bankruptcy, 391). 

“On the contrary, an absolute discharge, when 
granted to the honest bankrupt according to 
English law, frees the bankrupt from his debts, 
with certain exceptions, and makes him a clear 
man again. This is admitted by English lawyers 
and by theologians who treat of the effect of the 
English law of bankruptcy. When, therefore, an 
honest bankrupt has obtained his absolute dis- 
charge in an English court, he is under no strict 
obligation, legal or moral, to pay his past debts 
in full, though if he choose to do so, his serupu- 
lous rectitude will be much appreciated. What 
has been said about bankruptcy applies also to 
compositions or schemes’ of arrangement with 
one’s creditors when they have received the 
sanction of the court.” 


Letters on Christian Doctrine. Second Series. 
Part I. By F. M. De Zulueta, 8. J. Benziger 
Bros. New York. 1907. 


The author’s purpose in beginning this work 
was to treat of the Sacraments, but it was found 
impossible to deal with all in one volume of rea- 
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sonable compass, therefore a later volume will 
take up the three remaining sacraments—HEx- 
treme Unction, Holy Orders and Matrimony. 
Very full and clear is the explanation given by 
the reverend author, as he takes up point after 
point, reviewing the sacraments generally, and 
then taking each one by itself. Thus “Baptism” 
considers its necessity, infant baptism, baptism 
of adults, effects of baptism, its minister and 
method, the candidate and sponsors. 

And here is practical instruction of which 
probably many readers stand in need! Treating 
of the law. of fasting before Communion, and 
the infringements of this law, Father Zulueta 
thus lays down the rule: ‘The following acts 
do not break the fast. Swallowing a drop or two 
of water in consequence of cleaning one’s teeth 
before Communion. ~ Such an infinitesimal quan- 
tity can not be said to be swallowed as jood, 
however deliberately swallowed, but rather as 
part and parcel of the natural moisture of the 
mouth. It is mere weak yielding to silly scruples 
to go on spitting repeatedly in order ‘to make 
sure’ there is no water left after rinsing the 
mouth. Or, as one theological writer puts it, 
‘This smacks of Jewish superstition rather than 
Christian liberty.’ Similarly ‘inspiration,’ or 
inhaling in the process of breathing, may draw 
a fly into the mouth. We are not obliged to re- 
move the insect! 

“A cook may have to taste very slightly, broth 
or beef-tea, or a nurse may dip her finger into a 
medicine bottle to make sure of its contents. 
Provided there be no deliberate intention of swal- 
lowing; this tiny quantity will not violate the 
fast. But the least quantity of any nourishment, 
whatever—unless so small as to wholly be 
merged in the saliva—wiil violate the law if 
swallowed deliberately.” 

Father Zulueta has the faculty of simplifying 
his explanations so that the ordinary lay reader 
will have no difficulty in getting the information 
for ee he or she may turn to this very helpful 
work. 


The Dance Music of Ireland. Collected, Selected, 
and Edited by Captain Francis O’Neill; ar- 
ranged by Sergt. James O’Neill. Lyon & 
Healy, Chicago. 1907. 


“A reawakened interest in our national 
music,” says Mr. O’Neill, in the Introduction, 
“especially the jigs, reels, hornpipes, long dances, 

‘ete., of the old days, has been happily aroused 
by the Gaelic Revival and its apostle, Dr. Doug- 
las Hyde; and the desire, I may say the demand, 
for them has become insistent and continuous. 
Wherever the sea-divided Gaels abide the love 
for the spirited tunes of the fatherland which 
‘put the music right under your feet’ still sur- 
vives, even though the opportunities for their 
enjoyment are not all that could be desired even 
in Ireland.” That these opportunities must 
inerease with the publication of such a work as 
Captain O’Neill’s can not be doubted. To 
glance through the book is in itself enough to 
make any one wish to try the music. A class of 
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melodies which hitherto received but slight 
attention from collectors of Irish music is care- 
fully represented here, and the variety of con- 
tents must satisfy the tastes and preferences 
of all lovers of Irish music. 

The collection comprises 1001 gems, collected 
from all available sources. Perhaps no better 
estimate of the character of the work can be 
given than that expressed by Patrick O’ Leary 
of Melbourne, a celebrated exile. 

“Wor over a third of a century I have been 
waiting, watching, hoping, and praying, that 
God might inspire some Irishman or association 
of Irishmen to collect and publish just such a 
work as ‘The Music of Ircland’—the weird, 
beautiful, wild, and mournful reel tunes that 
entranced me when a child, a youth and a man, 
in the street or barn, at the bonfire or on the 
hill-top; the music—the never-to-be-forgotten 
strains that often made my blood alternatel 
flame or freeze—that made me when a child, 
sitting beneath the fiddler’s chair, weep with 
delight or sadness, a condition of mind impossi- 
ble to describe. Many of the grand old tunes 
learned from the lips of my poor dead mother, 
which I had not heard from childhood, and still 
others that I had heard played when a boy, were 
floating about in my memory, disconnected 
and fragmentary, before this book came. I 
thank God that I have lived to see my dreams 
realized, and my prayer answered more fully 
than my wildest ambition had dared to go.” 

It would be impossible to name the selections 
in even one division of this collection. The 
classified index presents a list from which it 
would be hard indeed to select one favorite—so 
many are included. Let us take one from under 
each letter: 

Absent-Minded Man, Bad Luck to this March- 
ing, Contentment is Wealth; Darby the Driver; 
Exile’s Lament; Fair-Haired Boy; Glens of Mayo, 
Haste to the Wedding; In Sweet Tipperary; 
Johnny is so long at the Fair; Kennedy’s Jig; 
Ladies of Carrick; Mooncoin Jig; Nora Creina; 
Our Own Little Isle; Paddy Go Easy; Queen of 
the Fair; Rakes of Clonmel; Rory O’Moore; 
Shandon Bells; Top of Cork Road; Up and 
Away; Very Poor Pay; Welcome to Cork; You 
May Talk as you Please. These are all double 
jigs, and in some cases there are thirty or forty 
listed under a letter. Then there are the single 
jigs; the hop or slip jigs; a very generous selec- 
tion of reels; hornpipes; long dances; and a mis- 
cellaneous assortment including such numbers 
as The Sprig of Shillelah; Dancing the Baby; 
Garry Owen with variations; Kerry Jig; Paddy 
Will You Now; Take Me Now While I’m in 
Humor; You Stay Away a Long Time. 

Captain O’Neill’s work is a record of Irish 
music that should be known wherever people 
of Irish blood have made their home. It is a 
work to be proud of, to delight in, and to circu- 
late extensively that children of the present day 
may become familiar with the airs that charmed 
their fathers and mothers in their childhood, 
and in some cases were popular with generations 
before them. 
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The Little City of Hope. By F. Marion Craw- 
ford. The Macmillan Company. New York. 
1907. $1.25. " 


This Christmas story by Marion Crawford 
differs widely from any of his previous works. 
It is thoroughly American, and the author shows 
himself as much at home in drawing the lights 
and shades of life in this country as he is in 
describing scenes in Italy. 

The leading character is John Overholt, an 
American, and an inventor. With his thirteen 
year-old son he lives in a lonely farm house, and 
devotes all his time and money to the perfecting 
of an air motor, a beautiful piece of mechanism, 
that in the end amply justifies his faith in it. 
But when the story opens his fortunes are at 
such a low ebb that his wife has been obliged 
to seek employment abroad as a governess and 
his boy makes the supreme sacrifice of selling 
his skates and watch to help his father through 
the crisis. Unconsciously this young son proves 
his father’s mainstay, and by diverting his 
attention to the “Little City of Hope’’ which 
he is building,—a little model of the old town 
where they had lived,—he helps him to pass 
through the dark hours before the dawn of their 
better fortune. The inventor’s wish for a thou- 
sand dollars is gratified through his wife’s gen- 
erosity in sacrificing her savings to what may 
prove only a failure. The money is spent, the 
invention tested, and in the supreme excite- 
ment of the moment when the motor refuses to 
move the inventor swoons away. Action, how- 
ever, is merely delayed on the part of the motor, 
for in the end it works perfectly, the inventor 
is restored to consciousness, and Christmas 
morning brings to father and son not only the 
realization that success has been won, but also 
the actual presence of the wife and mother. 

The story is charmingly told, is full of quiet, 
homely incidents, and nothing could be more 
delightful than the relations between John Over- 
holt and his optimistic yet practical boy. Though 
Marion Crawford has portrayed many striking 
characters, few will retain such a hold on the 
memory as the two workers in the old farm 
house,—the man with his hopes and dreams, 
the boy with his honest, fearless nature and 
quiet ways. 


Thoughts on the Religious Life. Edited by Rev. 
J. I’. Lasance. Benziger Bros. New York. 
1907. $1.50. 


This work was primarily intended as spiritual 
reading for the sisterhoods, and was prepared 
in the hope that it might be a source of encour- 
agement and help to them in their life of sacri- 
fice. The foundation of the work in hand is the 
first volume of Basso’s “ Volkommene Kloster- 
frau,” to which has been added a compilation 
of papers from various Catholic sources treating 
of the spiritual life, and the virtue and devotion 
belonging to the cloister. In gathering these 
instructive and interesting articles, and adjust- 
ing them in the present setting, Father Lasance 


Book Reviews. 


has rendered a notable service. Though intended 
principally for religious communities of women, 
the work is also suited to congregations of men. 
The dearth of postulants in many of our con- 
vents leads the reverend author to pray that 
this book may fall into the hands of young 
women, and by the grace of God, be instrumen- 
tal in drawing them from the world and in open- 
ing their eyes to the attractions of the religious 
life. 


Meditations for Monthly Retreats. With Preface 
by Rev. H. C. Semple, 8.J. Benziger Bros. 
New York. 1907. $1.25. 


This little classic in religious literature is old 
to readers of German and Flemish, but now 
makes its first appearance in English. The 
method which it follows is that of St. Ignatius 
and has been in such exclusive use by numbers 
who make the daily meditation that for them 
it is like second nature. 

The heads of the brief chapters are the old 
great truths to which we must ever go back 
when we wish to reform our thoughts, desires - 
and lives. The arguments and texts chosen to 
enforce these truths are the old telling ones, 
which as familiar friends gain the easier access 
to our mind and heart. Father Semple says: 
“Although the method, subjects, arguments 
and texts are old the make-up of the book with 
its happy way of putting things will be found 
refreshing and novel. 

“Tn our day of unrest—which has begun to 
invade even books of Spirituality—that a book 
is old and tried, and found to be sound in doc- 
trine and sane in word, will be a special recom- 
mendation. Its easy, copious style makes it 
well suited for reading in the refectory. With 
a few phrases blotted out here and there the 
director of the Holy Hour, or such other popular 
devotions, will find in it many meditations that 
seem made to order for him. Preachers of mis- 
sions or of Lenten instructions to the people 
or of retreats to communities will discover in it 
a rich mine of matter easy to assimilate.”’ 


A Homily of St. Gregory the Great on the Pas- 
toral Office. Translated by Rev. Patrick 
Boyle, C. M. Benziger Bros. New York. 


The Holy Father, Pius X., on the occasion 
of the thirteenth centenary of Gregory the Great 
published an Encyclical letter in which he dwelt 
on the lessons to be learned from the life and 
writings of that great Pope. His Holiness ad- 
vised his clergy to read the Homily on the 
Gospels: ; 

“Read, venerable brethren, that admirable 
homily of the Holy Pontiff, and make your 
clergy read and ponder on it, especially at the 
time of their annual retreat.’ The translator 
offers this exhortation as his explanation for 
rendering the Homily into English, thereby 
making it more accessible to English-speaking 
ecclesiastics. The Latin text given in Migne’s 
edition has been followed. 
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A. big demand for this work keeps our 
carving studios working overtime, 
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Go South to the Land of Sunshine 


PINEY WOODS INN 


SOUTHERN PINES, N.C. 


Southern Pines, N. C., has been aptly termed 
the “Capitol of Sunshine Land.” In the long 
leaf pine region, sandy soil, a mild, dry climate, 
| tempered by the winds of the Gulf Stream. 
No fogs, no dews, no malaria. Pure spring 
water. 7 
* Golf links surround Piney Woods Inn. No 
charge to hotel guests for the use of links. 
Ideal conditions for golf prevail at Southern 
Pines. Not too cold—not too warm, and a 
“sporty” course in perfect condition. 

Saddle riding, tennis, trap shooting and all 
outdoor sports. 

No consumptives received. 

An elegant hotel. Rooms en suite with 
private baths. 


Rates, $2.50 to $5.00 per day. 
ST. JOHN & SON, Managers. 
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Superb 
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Sipe, Baby’s Teeth 


cut without irritation, The 
flat-ended teeth expand the 
gums, keeping them soft; the 
ting comforts and amuses 
the child, preventing convul- 
sions and cholera infantum. 
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on receipt of price. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE 


Th S d C ; is a most welcome visitor in 
e€ un ay ompanion thousands of homes in the Uni- 
ted States and Canada. It is looked upon as a power in the education of the young, 
and is regarded as a most valuable aid in cultivating a taste for good reading, and in 
fostering a love for noble ideals. In many Catholic schools, on one day of each week, 
Tur Companion takes the place of the regular text book for the reading lesson, and in 
hundreds of Sunday Schools the sketches of the saints of the week and other articles 
are read aloud in the classes. 








° This entertaining and instructive periodical should be in every home 
where there are children. 





THE NEW DEPARTURE means that we will make it possible for every child to have 
an opportunity to read THE CoMpaANION each week. ; 


The FORM will be changed; larger pages will mean a saving in 
margins and in the present expensive binding. ; 


MORE READING MATTER AND ILLUSTRATIONS will 
please the the young, especially the thrilling tales which some of 
the best writers in the country have prepared and are preparing 
for Tur Companion for 1907-1908. 


fates to clubs for YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS will be greatly 

Gees Heretofore the lowest rate given to clubs was one dollar 
per hundred copies. Now the rates to patrons who subscribe for 
not /ess than ONE YEAR (40 weeks) are: 
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Single copies One Dollar-per year. 


How many copies do you need to supply your parish? Please send us your order NOW. 
The first number after the summer vacation will be dated September 15. We need your 
order now in order to enable us to arrange for our first issues in the fall. If you are 
already a subscriber our NEW DEPARTURE may induce you to increase your sub- 
scription. Let us work together and see that Tum Sunpay ComPANION goes into every 
Catholic home where there are children, and also into Orphanages and Mission Schools. 


THE SUNDAY COMPANION PUBLISHING CO. 
234=235 Broadway, New York City. 
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TOABENTER UNDERSTANDING OF CHRISTIANITY 





VOLUME II. NOW READY VOLUME III. IN PRESS 
15 Volumes ; 12,000 Pages; 2,000 Illustrations; over 1,000 Special Writers Engaged to Furnish the Material 


The first volume of this great work has already been issued; 7,000 copies were required to fill advance orders. 
Now the second volume is ready for distribution and the succeeding volumes will follow as rapidly as the magnitude 
of the work permits. 

These volumes indicate the work’s importance. The Catholic Encyclopedia is designed to furnish in reference 
form a complete chronicle of what the Catholic Church is doing and has done—her history, her achievements, her 
doctrines and belief, her relations to science, law, and the governments of nations. 

The importance of the work, its intense interest and great usefulness is realized by scholars all over the world, 
as—up to this time—no source of reference existed in the English language to-which the writer, clergyman, teacher 
and student could go for reliable information in relation to Catholics and their Church. 

More than 1,000 distinguished writers have been engaged to supply material for this great work; and hundreds 
of thousands of dollars will be spent in making it authoritative and comprehensive. The Catholic Encyclopedia 
ranks with the great encyclopedias and reference works of the world. No library will be complete without it. 


MONEY SAVED BY SUBSCRIBING DURING PROCESS OF PUBLICATION 


Special discounts and inducements will be offered to those who subscribe during Spee of publication; and 
marked advantages will be offered these subscribers over those who defer ordering until the last volume is issued. 
A statement of these advantages will be sent on application. 


The Times, London, England: ‘‘ The appearance of the first great Roman Catholic Encyclopedia in the English 
- language is a notable event. . , At the outset we may congratulate the editors on the spirit in which they have ap- 

proached their task. The book is, of course, written by Roman Catholics frankly from the Roman Catholic point of 
view. . . Inspite of all criticism, The Catholic Encyclopedia, which is issued under the imprimatur of the Archbishop 
of New York, remains a very notable contribution to science and a remarkable example of American enterprise.” 

The Evening Post, New York City: ‘The articles are clear and concise and as a rule sufficiently elaborate 
without being loaded down with unimportant details. In the matter of form, in fact, ae of them are models of 
what encyclopedia articles should be. And while they vary greatly in value, as is inevitably the case in any work 
of the kind, the average is high.” , 

WILLIAM WINTER, Critic, New York: “I am deeply interested in The Catholic Encyclopedia. The first 
volume has impressed me by its wealth of learning, its conscientious spirit and the dignity of its language.” 


BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE PROSPECTUS FREE | ROBT. APPLETON CO., Publishers, 39 W. 38th, New York 


Our beautiful new prospectus describes The Catholic Encyclo- Please send without cost to me your beautiful Pros- 
pedia thoroughly—gives numerous specimen pages, specimen illus- pectus describing The Catholic Encyclopedia with full 
trations, maps, list of editors and authors, etc. particulars, and also Progress Circular. 

This book will be sent free to all who return the coupon. 


ROBERT APPLETON COMPANY | 20:0 
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Selections from Small, Maynard and Company’s List 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF FATHER TABB. --- Admirable Gifts. 


LYRICS.—A volume of exquisite verse. Size, 44 x 5% inches; cloth; $1.00 postpaid. 


“The muse of Father Tabb is gifted with the lyric quality; this is poetry as true as it is unpretentious.” — 
Boston Transcript. Z 7 - 

“A very rare and original work is here, compressed into the smallest possible space, finished with the ac- 
curacy of a gem.’’—Richmond Times. 


POEMS.—“ Fine, shy, recluse observations of nature and of men.” Size, 44 x 54 inches; 
cloth; $1.00 postpaid. 


“These are poems like Herrick and Vaughan in their delicate perfection,—pieces of almost flawless 
chiseling.””—The Nation. ; : : - 
“Mr, Tabb’s works live:. Sidney Lanier and Mr. Tabb are, so far, the most poetical poets who have chanced 


to be Americans,”—London News. 


CHILD VERSE.---Poems Grave and Gay. Size, 6} x 73; cloth; ornamental end 
papers; $1.00 postpaid. 

















“We let the verses speak for themselves. We do not know how to explain their simple charm,—the rare 
faculty of writing down, and yet preserving. that brightness and quickness that make a child turn his candid eye 
on the reader with comprehension and approval. _ it is here, nevertheless, hidden somewhere, a fairy elf that rings 
its tiny, musical bells, unseen, but heard.” —Baltimore Sun. 


THE ROSARY IN RHYME.—A cycle of poems with the perfection of delicate flowers 
and full of a poetic ecstacy and deep religious fervor which will carry them to all Christian hearts. 
With fifteen decorative drawings and initials by T. B. Meteyard. Edition limited to three hun- 
dred and fifty copies on hand-made paper Square 16mo., parchment boards. $2.50, net; by 
mail, $2.60. 

QUIPS AND QUIDDITS.=--Ques for the Curious. Size, 6} x 72 inches; profusely 
and humorously illustrated by Charles Copeland; price, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.08. Just published. 


“This is a book of saucy little poems and witty drives in rhyme, all good-natured, all in good taste, and 
none malicious. Vastly enjoyable—a Tabb that is good to keep.” —Salt Lake Tribune. 

“Worth while.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

_‘‘ Very. amusing verses.” —Utica Press. 


A NOTABLE VOLUME 


CHURCH BUILDING A study of the principles of architecture in their relation to the 
church. By RALPH ADAMS CRAM 
Size, 63 x 94 inches; pages xvi, 227; illustrations, many line cuts and half-tones; cloth, 

$2.50 net; by mail, $2.70. 


In this volume is shown the application of the principles of art to every phase of ecclesiastical architecture , 
successive chapters treating of the country chapel, the village church, the city church, and the cathedral, with 
further chapters on the church and its fittings, chapels, baptisteries and sacristies, decorations, stained glass, and 
the altar. Examples of good and of bad building are shown, including numerous Old World churches and many 
of later American design. 


AN IMPORTANT AND USEFUL BIOGRAPHY 


JOHN HENRY, CARDINAL NEWMAN By A.R. WALLER and G. H. S. BURROW 
Size, 3? x 53 inches; witha photogravure frontispiece; price, 75 cents net; by mail, 80 cents. 


The authors have endeavored to give an impression of Cardinal Newman’s mind in its main characteristics 
and to provide such an objective setting and so much narrative of events as should make its development plain. 
They have, as far as possible, used materials other than those to be found in the Apologia pro Vita Sua. One 
of the Westminister Biographies. 


CHARMING JUVENILES 


THE CHEERFUL CRICKET By JEANETTE MARKS 
Illustrated in colors by Edith Brown; quarto; ornamental cloth, $2.00 postpaid. 


“Capital,’”’ says the Springfield Republican, ‘for introducing the small child to an interest in ‘grass inhabit- 
ants’—the tuneful humming-bird, the marsh-grass vesper quartet, the dizzy moth,—and the others. And the 
quaint little ‘tunes’ are exactly such as children love and are apt to manufacture for themselves.’’ ' 


STELLA’S ADVENTURES IN STARLAND By ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Illustrated, $1.50 postpaid. 


The stars are ever full of mystery and delight to children. Here is a story woven round these fascinating 
creatures of the sky. “ Altogether charming,” says the Des Motes Mail and Times. 


BEPPO By WALTER S. CRAMP 
- Illustrated, 75 cents postpaid. 


a ce pone and enticing story of a little rose-colored monkey, translated from the famous Italian story 
of -C. Collodi. 






































Send for catalogue and descriptive lists. 
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SMALL, MAYNARD AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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A NEW STORY BY CANON SHEEHAN. 


LISHEEN ; or, The Test of the Spirits. 
; By the Very Rey. Canon P. A. SHEEHAN, author of “Luke Delmege,” ‘‘Glena- 
naar,’ etc. Crown 8vo. pp. vi-454. $1.50. 


“Reproducing the homeliness, the fantasy, the primitiveness and the humor of Irish 
rural life in the manner well known to those who have read Canon Sheehan’s ‘Luke Delmege,’ 
‘My New Curate,’ etc.’’—Boston Transcript. 


THE WESTMINSTER LIBRARY. 
A SERIES OF MANUALS FOR CATHOLIC PRIESTS AND STUDENTS. 


Edited by the Right Rev. Mer. BERNARD WaRD, President of St. Edmund’s Col- 
lege, and the Rev. HerBert TuuRsTON, S.J. 








THE LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS: 
an Introduction to Hagiography. 
f From the French of Pére H. DELz- 
HAYE,S.J., Bollandist. Translated 

by Mrs. Virginia M. Crawford. 
Crown 8vo. pp. Xx-241. $1.20, net. 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST. 


By the Right Rev. Joun CurTH- 
BERT HEDLEY, Bishop of Newport. 
Crown 8vo. $120, net. 

THE TRADITION OF SCRIPTURE. 
By WILLIAM Barry, D.D, Crown 


“The editors of the Westminster Library 8vo. $1.20, net, 


may be congratulated on the latest addition THE PRIEST’S STUDIES. 


to the series. And even apart from its in- 
trinsic interest, the appearance of the work By T. B. Scannett, D.D. Crown 
tune.”’—Tablet. 8vo. [Nearly ready.] 


at the present moment is particularly oppor- 
MYSTICAL FELLOWSHIP: the Science of Christliness. A Catholic 
Eirenicon from the Exponents of the Mystical Gospel of Brotherliness. 


Compiled by RicHarp DE Bary. Crown 8vo. $1.25, net. 


*,*This is a Practical Manual of the Mystical Interpretation of the Catholic Faith in those 
great essentials in which most Christians are commonly agreed. Extracts are given from the 
various Mystical Writers, arranged under various subject-headings. 


HYPNOTISM AND SPIRITISM. AN INQUIRY INTO SOCIALISM. 

einen a By Tuomas Kirxup, Author of ‘A His- 
A Critical and Medical Study. By - eee ai . ose 
JoserH Lapponi, Late Chief Physician oe an Seay ? ee i Se ee 
to Pope Leo XII. and His Holiness Prus ee @: x0 Oe oe 
X., Professor of Practical Anthropology ; ace : 
at the Academy of the Historica-Juridical MODERN ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Conferences at Rome. Translated from By A. Mapevey Ricnarpson, M.A., Mus. 


the Second Revised Edition by Mrs. Doe. (Organist of Southwark Cathedral), 
Puitip Gispps. Crown 8vo. $1.50, net. Author of “Church Music.” 8vo. pp. 
By mail, $1.62 Xli—202. $2.50, net. 


AN INDEXED SYNOPSIS OF THE GRAMMAR OF ASSENT. 
By Joun J. Toouey, S.J. Crown 8vo. pp. vi-226. $1.20, net; by mail, $1.30. 


INNOCENT THE GREAT: an Essay on his Life and Times. 


By C. H.C. Prriz-Gorpon, B.A. 8vo. pp. xxiv-273. With 4 Maps and 3 
Genealogical Tables. $3.00, net. 


This is a biographical study, yet is not a biography in the strict sense of the word, prin- 
cipally for the reason that Innocent the Third is unknown, apart from his pontificate. The 
anecdotes which have survived about him are few, and diaries or private letters are non- 
existent or unknown. He has to be criticised and interpreted in the light of his pontifical 
coronation charge by which he was entirely influenced. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
91 & 93 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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New 


European Plan. 


Hotel Marlborough 


Broadway, 36th and 37th Sts., Herald Square, 


Most Centrally Located Hotel on Broadway. 
Only Ten Minutes’ Walk to 25 Leading Theatres. 


Completely renovated and transformed in‘every department. 
Telephone in every room. Four beautiful Dining Rooms with capacity of 1200. 


THE FAMOUS GERMAN RESTAURANT 


Broadway’s chief attraction for special food dishes and popular music. 


400 Rooms, 
Rates for rooms, $1.50 and upwards: $2.00 and upwards with bath. 
‘ Parlor, bedroom and bath, $3.00 and upwards. 
$1.00 extra where two people occupy a single room. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 


SWEENEY-TIERNEY HOTEL COMPANY 
R. M. TIERNEY, Manager. 









York 







Up to date in every respect. 








200 Baths. 













»NOTRE DAME ACADEMY, LOWELL, MASS, 


For Resident and Day Pupils. Founded in 1852. 


This school continues the careful training and thorough 
instructions for which it has hitherto been so favorably known. 

The Academic department offers two courses, the General 
and the College Preparatory; Academy honors and diploma 
are granted on the completion of either. For articulars, 
address SISTER SUPERIOR.. 


AIKEN, S.C. 
A CHARMING 
WINTER HOME 

UNDER 


Sunny Southern Skies 
AT AIKEN, S. C. 
“The Newport of the South.” 


HOTEL PARK - IN - THE - PINES 
Open for Season January 10th 
Modern in Equipment and Operation. 


Metropolitan comforts, with every 
facility for Golf, Riding, Driving, Tennis, 
Polo and Hunting. Best 18-hole golf 
course in the South. Consumptives ex- 
cluded. 


HARRY W. PRIEST CO., Prop. 
Management of J. A. SHERRARD. 
Booklet upon request, 
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MT. ST. MARY’S COLLEGE 


And Ecclesiastical Seminary, 
EMMITTSBURG, - - MARYLAND. 


Conducted by secular clergymen, aided by lay rofessors. 
Hundredth year begins September 13, 1907. Modern build- ¢ 
ings; gymnasium; swimming pool; athletic track. Classi- 
cal, Commercial and Special Scientific Courses, 
Department in charge of Sisters of St. Francis. Address 





for mixed chorus. Bright Sun 


Very Rev. Dennis J. Flynn, A. M., LL. D., President 
before whose Glorious Ray— 
Sweet Babe a Golden Cradle 


TRISH SONGS & Butea Gass Cat 


—War Song of MacLieg—Sight Entrancing—No, not more 
welcome—Gold-Haired Maid—Minstrel Boy—Flight of the 
Earls—Rory O’More—When Cold in the Earth. 


Price each, 12 cents. : 
“THOMAS J. DONLAN, - 835 Colonial Building, BOSTON 


PILES 


The cure of piles guaranteed without the use of a knife. 


Consultation and examination for piles and all rectal 
troubles free. 


References from 10 year’s successful practice. 


GEO. F. THOMAS, Specialist 
(Graduated M. D.) 





74 Boylston Street, Boston 





Office Hours 1 to 4.30 P. M.. Every Week Day. 
Se eee 
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iit ii Make that Cold “iN i 
Room a Cozy Den | 


In nearly every house there is one room that is extremely 
hard to heat—it is therefore practically closed for the winter. 
This room can be made the coziest room in the house with 
no trouble by the use of the 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


This heater gives intense heat, with no smoke, no smell. 
Turn it as high as you can to light it, as low as you can to 
extinguish it. Easy to clean, easily carried from room to 
room. Nickel or Japan finish. Every heater guaranteed. 


is the best lamp for all- 
The Rayo Lamp round household pur- 
poses. Gives a clear, steady light. 
Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. Equipped with the 
‘Jatest improved central draft burner. Handsome—simple— 

satisfactory. Every lamp guaranteed. 
If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, write 

to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY | 


(Incorporated) 
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CUSHING PROCESS 


Wines and Liquors 


Hundreds of Ladies Visit Our Store Daily 


Because the surroundings are congenial and our liquors purified by 
The ‘CUSHING PROCESS” are the BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Whiskies, . 50c., 75c., $1.00 and $1.50 Qt. | FOUR FACTS 

Rum, . . 50c., 75c., $1.00 and $1.50 Qt. | 1. All distilled liquors contain fusel ol. 
Gins, . . 50c., 75c., $1.00 and $1.50 Qt. | 2 Fusel oil is deadly poison. 

Brandies, . 75c., $1.00, $1.25 and $2.00 Qt. | 3. A handsome label on a bottle does not 
Imported Wines, . . 75c. and $1.00 Qt. | remove that poison. 

California Wines, . 25c.,40c. and 50c. Qt. 4. The “ Cushing Process ”’ does. 


One dollar orders delivered free within ten miles; Five dollar orders anywhere in New England 


Cushing Medical Supply Co. 


580 Washington St., Boston 








OUT O’ DOORS 


SUMMER PLEASURES are ' essentially out-of-door -ones. 
All the active sports make the bath a luxury; add to its delic¢hts 
by using HAND SAPOLIO, the only Soap which lifts a bath above 
a commonplace cleansing process, makes every pore respond, and 
energizes the whole body. It is a summer necessity to every man, 
woman and child who would be daintily clean, Keeps you fresh 
and sweet as a sea breeze; prevents sunburn and roughness, 
Make the test yourself, 


THE PERFECT PURITY of HAND SAPOLIO makes it a 
very desirable toilet article; it contains no animal fats, but is made 
from the most healthful of the vegetable oils, Its use is a fine habit. 


HAND SAPOLIO is related to Sapolio only because it is made 
by the same company, but it is delicate, smooth, dainty, soothing, and 
healing to the most tender skin, .Don’t argue, Don’t infer, Try it! 
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Casualty Company 
—=—— OF AMERICA 


Liability Steam Boiler Fly Wheel 
Accident Disability Plate Glass 


INSURANCE 











LYMAN A. SPALDING EDWIN W. DeLEON 


President 1st Vice-President 
EDWARD L. HEARN CHAUNCEY S. MILLER | 
2d Vice-President . Secretary-Treasurer 


For PERSONAL ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
| Agents Wanted INSURANCE. Apply to EDWARD L. 
HEARN, 24 Vice-President, 52 WILLIAM STREET, NEW,YORK 





Please mention Donahoe’s when you write to advertisers. 
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CANADIAN FURS--DUTY FREE 


THE FURS OF QUALITY 


ec 
SC: EN 


FURSTORE 





adaavamM OL WaddVUL Wow 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Our method of supplying your requirements in Furs has made The Dunlap-Cooke Canadian Furs famous as the Furs 
of Quality. The Canadian Climate produces the finest furs known to Commerce, because of the long cold winters. The 
fur-bearing animals of Canada are provided by nature with a coat that is warmer, finer and more lustrous than temper- 


WE SAVE YOU 35 PER CENT. 


The duty on Manufactured Canadian Furs is, 35%—-We receive our Canadian Furs in the Raw State Duty Free. We have our own fur 


ate climates can produce. 


stores in Canadian centres; here we receive the raw furs from th 


e trappers. We are the only Canadian Fur concern 


with a store in the United States. In this respect the strengtn of our position is uneaualled. When you buy direct 
from us you save middlemen’s profits and secure skins taken in prime season from the best sections, because we know 


where and when to buy the best that Canada offers. 


VERY SPECIAL PRICES 


We offer very special prices on the following as long as the 
lots last Come early and make first selection. 


100 British Columbia Mink Muffs, three, five 
and six stripe, $15.00, $25.00, $37.50 


100 British Columbia Mink Throws. Scarfs 
60 inches long, trimmed with two heads, 


four tails, $20.00, $27.50, $37.00 
Also large Mink Pelerines in all fashionable 
shapes. ; 
25 Hudson Bay Sable Scarfs and Collars, 
finest selected Labrador Skins, 
$75.00 to $150.00 


25 Finest_selected Labrador Muffs, to match 
scants, $75.00 to $150.00 
75 Russian Pony Coats, all sizes and lengths, Wy 
finest selected skins, from $2 5.00 up 
100 Black Lynx Throws, 72 inches long, finest 
Leipzig dye, $22.50, $25.00, $2'7.50 
100 Black Lynx large Pillow Muffs, to match 4 
Throws, $25.50, $27.00, $30.00 


50 Ladies’ Fur-lined Coats, special value. 
50 Men’s Fur-lined Coats, special value. 


Catalogue mailed free. When writing for prices please mention kind of fur garment you are interested in. 


The Dunlap, Cooke Co., Ltd 


HOF, 4.8.1 162 Tremont St., Boston) smmsr, ts. 
ST. JOHN, WB. 


Between Herald Building and Keith’s Theatre 


SHowrooms, ELzvator, Szconp FLoor 


WINNIPEG, JBN. 











Please mention Donahoe’s when you write to advertisers. 
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NO! I! not that coffee - but =~ 


WHITE 4& 
COFFEE en 


a ee a ee Re WUT ae SET a 
This illustration, with its heading, exemplifies the necessity (sometimes) and the advantage 
(at all times) of INSISTING that you shall obtain che Coffee you ask for. 
eo dealer may be perfectly honest, and his attempted ‘‘ substitution’? may merely demonstrate 

his unwise appreciation of his legal right to dispose of his stock without regard to a customer’s 
| wishes. We won’t discuss such short-sightedness on the part of the merchant — that’s his business; 
but we will look to the interests of the PURCHASER by seriously advising him to ‘‘ hold fast.’’ 
He wants ‘‘ WHITE HOUSE’? COFFEE, for instance, and ASKS FORIT. Why should any dealer 
attempt to change his mind? Why should any dealer refuse to supply ‘‘ WHITE HOUSE ’’ — when 
it is so easy to procure and the best advertised coffee on the market? Let him GET IT!! Just 
as soon as the purchasing public recognizes its inalienable right to GET WHAT IT ASKS FOR 
(and nothing less), just SO soon will the unobliging dealer find out that it is far more profitable to 
cater exactly to a customer’s wishes. 

In the meantime, dear reader, ask your grocer for ‘ ‘WHITE HOUSE’? COFFEE. If your grocer WILL NOT supply 

IT when you ask for it, take your trade to some more considerate firm. We guarantee you will find out that 

“WHITE HOUSE’? COFFEE is THE Coffee to exactly suit your discriminating taste, 

- In z, 2 and 3 Ib. air-tight tin cans only — whole, ground or pulverized. Never sold in bulk. 

DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, PRINCIPAL COFFEE ROASTERS, BosSTON AND CHICAGO. 





eae CUNARD: LINE. 
The Ladies’ Catholic | poston’ QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 


FAST, TWIN-SCREW PASSENGER SERVICE 


Benevolent Association Saxonia 14,300 Tons Ivernia 14,100 Tons 


A Steamer from New York every Saturday. Return tickets, Sa- 
loon and Second Cabin, are issued on payment of combined Outward 
and Homeward Fares, less 10 per cent on the Homeward portion. 


The Pioneer of Women’s Fraternal CHAS. P. SUMNER, Agent, 126 State St., Boston 


LIFE INSURANCE A Skin of Beauty ic a Joy Forever. 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


The largest and best Catholic Women’s Insurance | QRIENTAL CREAM, OR MAGIGAL BEAUTIFIER 









Association in the World | a3 Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, 

Sa SS ae Qo Rash and Skin Diseases 

2 4 Hs and every blemish on 

0 DOLLAR A ET 4 goo beauty, and defies detec- 

: Baa? tion. On its virtues it 

Beg oOF has stood the test of 58 

i in Zab ears; no other has, and 

ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS 23: a oe 
é ® s it to be sure it is properly 
a made. Accept no coun- 


terfeit of similar name. 
The distinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayre said to a lady of 
the aut-ton (a patient): 
“As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend” Gour- 
aud’s Cream? as the least 
harmful of all the Skin 
2 oe preparations.” 
Se bottle will est six DRE SUBTILE removes superf 

‘ GO D DR removes superfluous 
Issues Certificates for $500 and $1,000 at as low | 4.3 PedGigat injury tothe oki, 
a rate as consistent with safety. Send for infor- FRED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


Nearly $6,000,000.00 Benefits Paid 


EQUITABLE RATES MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Eiguteen Years or UNQuatiriep Succrss 





mation and literature. For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods dealers through. 
out the United States, Canadas and Europe. 

Mrs. E. B. McGowan, Pres., Buffalo, N. Y. Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Toilet preparations for sale in 

: Boston, Mass., at Houghton & Dutton, and other Fancy 

Mrs. J. A. Royer, Rec., Hrie, Pa. Goods Dealers.” #@~Beware of base imitations, $1000 Reward 


for arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 
Please mention Donahoe’s when you write to advertisers. 
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WHY should one go to Tampa rather than the resorts on. 
the other coast of Florida? Because the climate of the 
west coast is far more equable, less enervating, more beneficial 
to nerves and mind than any other. The climate of Tampa is 
dry and its tropical warmth is tempered agreeably by westerly — 
breezes from the Gulf of Mexico. While the glorious sunshine 
in the day time reminds one of the close proximity of the tropi- 
cal Everglades, night brings with it refreshing coolness and 
fragrant dews, and with them comes, without fail, ‘‘ Nature’s 
sweet restorer, balmy sleep.”’ 


Apply to agents of The Seaboard Air Line Railway, The Atlantic Coast 
Railway, Southern Railway, and their connecting lines. 


Booklet and Tariff sent on application. : 
DAVID LAUBER, Manager, Tampa,’ Florida 


CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


. OF HARTFORD 
















Connecticut Fire Insurance Co.’s Building 


CASH CAPITAL. er oree ha Ae : -  $1,000,000.00. 
CASH ASSETS Se SS 






Please mention Donahoe's when you write to advertisers. 





ce SR a NOES 


_$ DONAHOE’S MAGAZINE. 


’ Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





SUBSCRIPTION prise, G2.p0 a year, Single cank gents, Subseri ars failing to receive Tue MAGAgINe 
by the ae a each mont will wes a favor a gle son ays fe card to the nen ¢ omission will be supplied, 
and investigation made through the Post-office Department, All subscription bille payable in advance. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS.—When a change of address is ordered, both the new and old address must be 
given, and notice sent two weeks before the change is desired. 


OW TOR T.—Remittances should be sent by Check, Draft, Express Order, Money Order, payable te 
a een ene Company, P, O.M.O, at $5.00, or less, can be procured for 3 cents. ’ 
ADVERTISING RATES.—Furnisned on application. The Post-office receipts and circulation books of 
ONAHOE’S MaGaZINE are open at all times for the inspection of advertisers. Absolutely no deviation from priees, 
Copy for advertisements should be sent in by the [Oth of the [gt month prior to publication. All advertising bills 
payable monthly. 


ONTRACTS.—No contract involving the expenditure of money or any departure from the approved regu- 
lations adopted for the business of DoNAHor’s MaGazinz is valid unless signed by the Manager. 


REGE| PTS.—tThe receipt of all money is immediately acknowledged by a postal card. The date on your 
label of the following issue will indicate that the remittance was received. 


Agents. We want agents in every city and town in the country. Those only who can 
‘furnish satisfactory references need write for terms, ete. 


Manuscripts. Senders of manuscripts for publication must enclose stamps for their 
return, in oase of rejection. 


Magasines will be sent subseribers until notification is sent this office to discontinue subssripiion. When 
suck nofite te given, if subscribers are in arrears, the amount then due must accompany the notice. 


Fhe date on wrapper each mouth shows to what time your subscription is paid. ~ 


G, 0, BLAKE WHISKY 


HAS THE LARGEST SALE OF 
ANY BRAND IN NEW ENGLAND 


ADAMS, TAYLOR &% CO. 


193 and 195 State St., Boston 
Established 1839 
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THE OLD RELIABLE 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


HAS WO SUBSTITUTE 


MENNENS 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 









' “When Frost is on the Pumpkin 
and fodder’s in the shock,’’ there comes a feeling of 
satisfaction to daily users of 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 


at having survived the summer months with clear skin and com- 
plexions unimpaired. Mennen’s is a safe and pure toilet necessity, 
delightful after bathing and aiter shaving, and indispensable in 
the nursery. 

For your protection it is put up in a non-refillable box—the 
“box that lox.” If MENNEN’S face is on the cover it’s genuine 
and a guarantee of purity. Guaranteed under the Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial No. 1542, 

Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. Sample Free, 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Try MENNEN’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder 
It has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets 















have been established over 55 YEARS. 
payment’ any in moderate circumstances can own 
a Vose Paaso, e take old instruments ay cochange 
and r the expense, 
Write for Catalogue D and explanations. 

VOSB & SONS PIANO CO., 163 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, M4 6s. 


By our system of 


new pfano in your home free 


} 
i 
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LONDON MIXTURE 


BREAKFAST TEA 








ASK YOUR DEALER F 
AND INSIST ON 
HAVING THE 
GENUINE 






} Sample Pair, 
Mercerized 25¢, ¥ 
Silk 50c. 

Mailed on 
Receipt of 
Price. 
















CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE : 
SUPPORTER |{j 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


, OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
LOOK FORTHE NAMEANDTHE 
MOULDED RUBBER BUTTON 
GEORGE FRosT Co., MAKERS, BOSTON, 















